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ory of Physics,’’ and WILLIAM 


J. A. Buiss, Associate in Physics in 


Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 
INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. A 
Laboratory Guide for High Schools and College Students. By 


CHARLES WriGut Dopnce, M.S., 


Professor of Biology, University 


of Rochester. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC. 


For use in Schools and Colleges. 


By James Orton, Ph.D. New 


edition, revised by Charles Wright Dodge, M.S., Professor of Bi- 
ology in the University of Rochester. With 350 illustrations. 
Crov'n 8vo, cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.96. 


Edited by Joun W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Geology, and Dean of the Royal College of Science, London. 
With a Geological Map, and 736 Illustrations in the Text. Pp. 635. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. Mew, revised edition. 


Special terms to teachers. Harper & Brothers’ New Educational Catalogue, with portraits of 
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reacit. parts of the world. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


A Text-Book of Entomology. 


INCLUDING THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, EMBRYOLOGY, AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 


For Use 1n AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AS WELL AS BY THE WORKING ENTOMOLOGIST. 


By A. S. PACKARD, M.D., Ph.D., 


Professor of Zoblogy, Brown University, Author of **Guide to the Study of Insects,”’ ‘** Entomology for Beginners,’* etc., etc. 


Cloth, 8vo. Profusely 
The book is intended to meet the needs of both students and teachers. 


Mlustrated. $4.50 net. 
The former can omit certain more difficult portions, while for the use of the 


latter or of advanced investigators each section of the text has an exhaustive yoy ore P value of these bibliographical lists is greatly intensified by 
rical vi 


the insertion of the date of each book or article named, thus giving some idea of the h 
The aim has been to afford a broad foundation for future more special work by any one 


it of the subject. 
may want to carry on the study of some group of 


insects, or to extend in any special direction our present knowledge of insect morphology and growth. 


A Text-Book of Zoology. 
BY T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


author of ‘* Lessons in Elementary Biology,”’ etc , etc., and 
WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
In two volumes, containing many illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price $9.00 net. 
The present work is strictly adapted to the needs of the beginner. The 
mode of treatment of the subject is such that no previous knowledge of 
zodlogy is assumed, and students of the first and second years should have no 


more difficulty in following the accounts of the various groups than is inci- 
dental to the first study of a complex and unfamiliar subject. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. 
For Advanced Students. 


Edited by E. A. SCHAFER, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology, University College, London. 

Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth. Price, $8.00 net. 

Special chapters, brief monographs, are contributed by some of the most 

eminent medical authorities in Great Britain, such as ARTHUR GAMGEE, F.R.S., 

J. W. Lanouey, M.D., J. G. McKenprick, etc., etc., after the manner of 
ALLBuT's System of Medicine. 

Another volume will complete the treatment of the subject, though this 





volume is in a way entirely independent of any other. 





A Text-Book of Botany. 


By Dr. E. STRASBURGER, Dis. F. R. NOLL, H. SCHENCK, and A. F. W. SCHIMPER, 
All of the University of Bonn. 
Translated from the second revised German Edition by H. C. PORTER, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


With 594 Illustrations, in part colored. Cloth, 8vu, $4.50 net. 


The work is well known to all readers of German as enphodying 
work on the part of Dr. Strasburger, and on the other including the 
eagerly waited for and will at once become a standard reference book. 


, on the one hand, the well cx red conclusi 
— results of the botanical research and study of his able colleagues. 


i. 


of a lifetime devoted to botanical 
It has been 





OF INTEREST TO STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


Chemical Analysis 
Of Oils, Fats, Waxes, and of the Commercial Products 
Derived Therefrom. 
Based on Benedikt’s second ed. of ‘* Analyse der Fette."’ 


By DR. J. LEWKOWITSCH, F.1.C., F.C.S., 
Consulting and Analytical Chemist and Chemical Engineer, etc., etc. 


Second thoroughly revised and enlarged edition. 
8vo, cloth. Price advanced to $8.00 net. 


This second edition is th ay oe f revised, and over 200 pages of additional 
matter have been worked into and amalgamated with the context. Nearly 
all the tables have been either recast or enlarged. 


By the author of 
**I8 Life 
Worth Living?” etc, 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


The Meaning of Education 
And other Essays and Addresses, 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. 


Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo, $1.00 net, 


“Noteworthy for the sure grasp which they show of the permanent prin- 
ciples that underlie education, and for the precision with which these princet- 
ples are applied to solve the school problems of to-day.”—W. T, Harris, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education. 


JUST READY. A NEW SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY IN FICTION. 





Aristocracy and Evolution. 


A Srupy or THE RIGHTS, THE ORIGIN, AND THE SocraAL FUNCTIONS OF THE WEALTH 
CLASSES. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 





Pasteur. 


By PERCY FRANKLAND, Ph.D. (Wurzburg), F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in Mason University College, Birmingham, and 
firs. PERCY FRANKLAND. 
With portraits. 
A New Volume in The Century Science Series. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


This book presents a picture of the great master, and of the scientific 
machinery which he knew so well how to set in motion and how to control. 
His achievements are forever interwoven with the circumstances by which 
our daily life is surrounded. His biography a, the history of the 
germ theory of disease during this century. There are two excellent por- 
traits of Pasteur in the book. 


‘One of the most 

significant of recent 

1eR Contributions to so- 

cial science.” — The 

Evening Telegraph, 
Philadelphia. 


The Development of the Child. 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D., 
Attending Physician to the Children’s Department, Mt. Sinai Hospital 
a Dispensary. 
Cloth. 12mo, $1.25 net. 
The book is for any one who has in any capacity the care of a growing 
child, for the primary school teacher, for the physician who advises its pa- 
rents, but most of all for every parent. 


Scenes are laid The te 
in Paris, 1 . the feeling is genu- 
Ss“ a The Gospel of Freedom. good, the feng ls gent 
Png oad By ROBERT HERRICK, of the University of Chicago. pons Sg cel 

Price $1.50. A study of the appeal of individual freedom to the ambitious, egoistic new woman, out a hearing. 
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The Week. 


Spain has ordered her ambassadors 
in various parts of the world to pre- 
sent to the governments to which they 
are accredited a memorandum setting 
forth the long list of concessions made 
by Spain to the United States. This 
note will probably be very like the one 
which Minister Polo left with our De- 
partment of State on April 10. It recites 
the demand after demand made by our 
Government, to which Spain had acced- 
ed. The whole constitutes one of the 
most brilliant diplomatic victories ever 
won. President McKinley might have 
sent an account of it to Congress with 
pwans of exultation over his immense 
accomplishment. But, as the Paris 
Temps said, just when his diplomatic 
success was greatest and most evident, 
he felt compelled to place himself at 
the disposal of Congress, with the re- 
sult, as Mr. Goldwin Smith says, that 
“the American nation is being hurried 
into war before the resources of diplo- 
macy are exhausted.” It is, indeed, a 
striking instance of a lost opportunity 
of diplomacy. Such mysterious failures 
when the chances of complete success 
were apparently brightest, make Cole- 
ridge’s sneer seem almost justified: 
“Your diplomatic art is stuff!” 











The idea that the Spanish, than whom 
there is no prouder race on earth, would 
yield what they consider their national 
honor on demand—and a demand made 
as insulting as possible—argued a woful 
lack of knowledge and imagination in 
those who held it. No doubt our poli- 
ticians were misled not only by igno- 
rance, but also by what they thought safe 
precedents. We had sent an ultimatum 
to Paraguay, and she had surrendered 
without a shot. We had bullied Chili, 
and she had complied with our demands. 
Chili and Paraguay are Spanish by de- 
scent; ergo, all you have to do to Spain 
is to treat her just like Chili and Para- 
guay. This was, no doubt, a convincing 
argument in the minds of those gentle- 
men, totally inexperienced in diplomacy 
and quite ignorant of Spain, who have 
led us into war; but it has been dashed 
to pieces on the hard fact. The speech 
from the throne at the opening of the 
Spanish Cortes on April 20 disposed of 
the final lingering hope of some of the 
Jingoes that Spain would, at the last 
moment, ignominiously back down. But 
that scarcely justifies their now angrily 
saying that this revelation of Spanish 
obstinacy and pride shows how futile 
it was to negotiate at all with such an 
unreasonable people. It is evident that 
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the wretches never meant to surrender 
Cuba without a fight, now say our men 
of oozing valor; therefore, we should 
have fought them long ago. But if the 
Spanish had not had patriotism enough 
to assert themselves as they have done, 
they would have been too contemptible 
for even a Jingo to fight. As it is, we 
are at least assured that our enemy is 
spirited and tenacious, a foe worthy of 
respect, and one to subdue whom we 
shall need to exert ourselves mightily. 





The departure of Minister Woodford 
from Madrid is a fit occasion for saying 
that, so far as his record has come to 
the public knowledge, he has proved an 
excellent representative of our Govern- 
ment in a most difficult, responsible, and 
embarrassing position. Lacking both ex- 
perience in diplomacy and knowledge of 
the Spanish language, he has triumphed 
over these drawbacks, and his bearing 
throughout the steadily increasing com- 
plications of the last few weeks has been 
most dignified and creditable. He has 
been, from first to last, the earnest ad- 
vocate of a peaceful settlement of the 
controversy if such a settlement were 
possible. There will be great curiosity 
to see the full history of the diplomatic 
negotiations which have gone on 
through the American Minister during 
the last few months, and the final ver- 
dict upon his part in them must await 
such publication; but it may be said 
now, and it ought to be said, that, so 
far as appears upon the surface, Gen. 
Woodford has conducted himself in a 
manner worthy of high praise. 





There is much truth in what Dr. Barth 
writes in the Berlin Nation, that a war 
between Spain and the United States 
will be between two governments, not 
two peoples. There is no personal hatred 
of the Spaniards by Americans, and we 
do not believe the Spaniards hate us. 
Those of them who have lived in this 
country say they should feel perfectly 
safe here even in time of war. They go 
away, not through fear, but because they 
consider it ‘good form.’”’ The Governor 
of Florida has declared that no Spa- 
niards need leave that State through 
dread of not being protected in life and 
property; he would use the whole power 
of the State to protect them, if necessary. 
It is reported from St. Louis that the 
Spanish Consul in that city advises Spa- 
niards to stay quietly where they are, as 
he considers them perfectly safe. Of 
course they are, and so, we believe, 
would any inoffensive American be in 
Seville or Santander. 





The new Hull army reorganization 
bill, which passed the House on Satur- 





day, alters the present organization of 
the army only by adding two more com 

panies and a major, two captains, and 
four lieutenants to each regiment of in- 
fantry. At the end of the war there is 
to be a relapse to the present antiquated 
system of having eight manned and two 
skeleton companies. Beyond this the bil! 
simply places the army upon a war foot 

ing by prescribing that each company 
of cavalry and infantry shall have 100 
and 106 men respectively, while the 
heavy artillery batteries are to consist 
of 200 men each. In view of the arduous 
conditions of the warfare we shall wage 
in Cuba, it would have been no mistake 
to increase each company to the size of 
the German and French units of 250 
men each, since deaths, disease, and pri- 
vations rapidly reduce the strength of 
any company in the field, as all vete 

rans well know. Even in garrison duty 
it has been a common thing to have 
fifteen or twenty men out of a troop or 
company of sixty unable to do duty be- 
cause of sickness or accidents or neces- 
sary detached service. The best that can 
be said about the proposed increase is 
that it will prevent us from sending 
weak battalions, over-officered and er- 
roneously called regiments, to the front 
to become ineffective in the shortest 
possible time. The promotions which 
will ensue in the infantry on the passage 
of the bill, will advance many captains 
who have long since passed the age of 
usefulness as company officers. Indeed 
the retirements last week go far to 
prove, what has been patent to all army 
observers for many years, that a large 
number of the higher officers and of the 
old war-time captains are unfit to stand 
the hardships of an active campaign. It 
is safe to say that the Army Register of 
two years hence will be a surprisingly 
changed and altered book. 


The War Department's call for volun 
teers issued on Monday is full of sur- 
prises. A careful perusal of the list tends 
to the belief that the assignment of 
quotas was made by some one utterly 
unfamiliar with the capabilities and 
value of the Guards of each individual 
State, or else by simply drawing lots 
from a hat. For example, the State of 
New York has had admittedly for years 
the best cavalry and light artillery, yet 
only half its well-trained cavalry and 
not one of its five light batteries, with 
their 450 men, have been called for by 
this order. Gen. Carroll, the Chief of 
Artillery for this State, points out the 
astonishing fact that, although Califor- 
nia and Maryland have no artillery 
whatever, they are each required to fur 
nish four batteries. Furthermore, sever: 
States which have no artillery are called 
upon for sixteen batteries, while twenty - 
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six States which possess fifty-one bat- 
teries, more or less ready for duty, are 
not required to furnish a single one! 
Another glance at this remarkable or- 
der shows that although Pennsylvania’s 
Guard comprises three light batteries 
and three troops of cavalry, she is asked 
only for infantry and heavy batteries— 
the latter an unknown branch of the 
service in that State. Finally, Massachu- 
setts, which has for some time possess- 
ed the only militia heavy artillery regi- 
ment, is asked to furnish only three 
heavy batteries, or one-fourth of its force 
now ready for active service. In view of 
these facts we must either regard this 
order as the most careless and slipshod 
one ever drawn in the emergency of war, 
or infer the desire of the War Depart- 
ment to obtain the required State quotas 
without any regard whatever to the ex- 
isting State troops. The only explana- 
tion given by Adjt.-Gen. Corbin is that 
it is “within the possibilities, even prob- 
abilities, of the near future that the 
{New York] artillery will be very much 
needed at home.”’ But this by no means 
explains many other astonishing facts 
of this momentous order, which con- 
tinues to call forth vigorous protests on 
all sides. 


We undoubtedly have the right during 
this war with Spain to capture her mer- 
chant vessels on the high seas, but it 
is contrary to our principles to do so. 
When we proposed in 1856 to the Euro- 
pean Powers that, instead of merely 
abolishing privateering, the principle 
should be adopted of exempting all pri- 
vate merchant ships and their cargoes 
from belligerent seizure on the ocean, 
is was confidently predicted by some 
publicists that, by the close of the cen- 
tury, this benign improvement of public 
law would be assented to by the whole 
civilized world. This exemption, said 
John Quincy Adams as Secretary of 
State, has been an object which the 
United States have had much at heart 
ever since they assumed their place 
among the nations. Mr. Fish in 1870, 
in an official communication, expressed 
the hope that our Government might 
soon be gratified by seeing this principle 
recognized as another restraining and 
humanizing influence imposed by modern 
civilization on the art of war. The fol- 
lowing year we agreed by treaty with 
Italy that, in the event of war between 
the two countries, the private property 
of their respective citizens, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war, should 
be exempt from capture on the high 
seas or elsewhere, unless such véssels 
attempted to enter a blockaded port. In 
favor of this doctrine is the recent prac- 
tice of Austria and Prussia; the former 
declaring in 1866 that enemy’s ships and 
cargoes should not be captured as long 
as a like indulgence should be extended 
by the enemy, and the latter going so 
far in the war of 1870 as to decree this 





exemption in favor of French vessels 
without any condition whatever. 





Great Britain has, however, never con- 
sented to this new doctrine, and for its 
refusal it has received the censure of 
not a few Continental authorities on in- 
ternational law. But Mr. Hall, an emi- 


nent English authority on this subject, . 


though maintaining that there is no 
moral reason for the abandonment of 
the right of capture, present strong 
considerations of policy for its aboli- 
tion. Owing to the dependence of Eng- 
lish manufactures on the cheap importa- 
tion of raw material, and of the English 
population on foreign food supplies, he 
insists that the adherence of the British 
Government to the old rule in respect 
to capture of private property at sea is 
of very doubtful wisdom. As commerce 
progresses, the principles of warfare 
established in ancient times must ne- 
cessarily be modified. All peoples are 
concerned in having international inter- 
course disturbed as littie as possible on 
such occasions. We of all peoples are 
most thoroughly committed to the prin- 
ciple that there should be no distinction 
in time of hostility between immunity 
on sea and immunity on land of private 
property. Now is the auspicious time to 
concert a plan that shall make this prin- 
ciple, for which we have so long and so 
ably contended, an accepted maxim of 
maritime law. 





The revenue measure introduced by 
Chairman Dingley is calculated to yield 
$90,000,000 per year. It puts additional 
taxes on beer, tobacco, and cigars, and 
on licenses to sell tobacco. It revives 
most of the stamp duties of the civil- 
war period, including legal instruments, 
stocks, bonds (other than those of the 
federal, State, or municipal govern- 
ments), bank checks above $20, tele- 
grams, patent medicines, perfumery, cos- 
metics, domestic wines and mineral wa- 
ters, and a tonnage tax on vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade. The bill pro- 
vides also for a loan or loans not ex- 
ceeding $500,000,000, by the sale of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent. These are to be issued in de- 
nominations of $50 and upwards, and 
are to be first offered as a popular loan. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is to have 
authority to borrow money on certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent., but the amount of certi- 
ficates outstanding cannot exceed $100,- 
000,000 at any time. The tax features of 
the bill are scientific. They are much 
better than we had expected to see. 
It is a commendable feature of the bill 
that the taxes will be paid by persons 
who will know that tney pay them. 
When we have a war, it is desirable that 
the people should feel its burdens, since 
it is only in this way that the great 
mass of the community ever learn how 
bad a thing war Is. 





The bonds are to be payable in “coin,” 
but not specifically in gold coin. Prob- 
ably this is the only kind of bond that 
would pass the Senate in any case, and 
the situation is such that something 
must pass very soon. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury could hardly withhold his assent to 
the measure in the form which has been 
given to it. It has been reported that 
most of the Democrats, Populists, and 
Silver Republicans will oppose any bond 
issue whatever, and Senator Teller is 
quoted as saying that no such measure 
can pass the Senate. Here we reach the 
dead point of danger in home politics. 
The Senate forced the Government into 
war. Now if the Senate withholds the 
means for carrying on the war, pretend- 
ing that fresh issues of greenbacks will 
answer every purpose, the country will 
be not far from ruin. That there was a 
lurking purpose of this sort behind the 
Senate’s resolution—that there was thus 
much of method in its madness—we 
have all along suspected. We hope that 
our suspicions may not be realized. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Teller’s programme may not 
command all the votes of the opposition 
in the Senate, although Senator Jones of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Democratic 
national com:nittee, is reported to be 
against any issue of bonds, and in favor 
of an ihcome tax instead. The latter 
measure is possible only by an amend.- 
ment of the Constitution. Such an 
amendment might be passed and ratified 
under the stress of war, but it would 
take time, and in the meanwhile where 
would the Government get money to pay 
the troops, to buy ammunition, guns, 
ships, and provisions for the soldiers and 
sailors? 


The resignation of Secretary Sherman 
puts an end to an awkward, not to say 
an intolerable, situation. Ever since he 
assumed the position thirteen months 
ago, the State Department has been one 
of growing responsibility, until at last 
it became the most important of all; ana 
yet its nominal head has been a broken- 
down old man, who was utterly incapa- 
ble of discharging its duties, and whose 
presence was a source of constant em- 
barrassment. It is a melancholy ending 
of an exceptionally long public career— 
this necessary crowding out of the sec- 
retaryship of a veteran who had first 
been crowded into it, against his will, 
in order that his seat in the Senate 
might be had for a new-comer in poli- 
tics. The episode has been one of the 
most discreditable in our political his- 
tory, and the sooner it is forgotten, the 
better. Mr. Sherman will be succeeded 
in the secretaryship by the man who as 
first assistant has done the work dur- 
ing the past year. Judge Day was an 
unknown Ohio lawyer when he came to 
Washington, but all accounts agree that, 
although devoid of diplomatic training 
or experience, he has done remarkably 
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well as the real head of the State De- | 
partment during a most critical period. 





The retirement of Mr. Gary from the 
Postmaster-Generalship is no loss to the 
public service, because he has shown no 
capacity for anything beyond the dis- 
charge of its duties along conventional 
lines. One must be a man of uncommon 
force of character and of especial talent 
for executive affairs to leave any impres- 
sion upon this department, even if he 
remains at its head for the four years 
of a President’s term. The second 
change in the cabinet, like the first, 
shows the humbug of the locality me- 
thod of constituting that body. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna was made Attorney-General in 
order to “give recognition to the Pacific 
Coast,” but he had filled the place only 
a few months when he was appointed to 
a seat on the Supreme Bench, and was 
succeeded by a New Jersey man. Mr. 
Gary, a respectable and successful busi- 
ness man of Baltimore, was selected in 
order to “give recognition to the South,” 
but he resided in what is really quite as 
much a Northern as a Southern State, 
and, retiring after about a year’s ser- 
vice, he is succeeded by a Pennsylva- 
nian. Thus the South and the Pacific 
Coast are both left without representa- 
tion. The cabinet appointments are now 
“lumped” to an unusual degree in the 
region between Boston and Chicago, one 
representative being allotted each of the 
States of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Illinois; while Iowa is the only com- 
monwealth of the great number west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
which has a place. 





Mr. Wanamaker keeps on making 
exposures of the Quay despotism in 
Pennsylvania, and his disclosures at 
Bellefonteon Tuesday week were in some 
respects the most startling yet made. 
“There was a time,” he said, “when 
we could boast of a free press, but 
to-day in Pennsylvanig, to a great 
extent, it exists only in name. The 
same political influences that have poi- 
soned the springs of public integrity, 
that have corrupted the politics, that 
have debauched the counsels of legis- 
lation, that have wrecked banks, trust 
and insurance companies, have con- 
taminated and blocked the course of 
public news.” Mr. Wanamaker traced 
the various methods by which this re- 
sult is achieved. In the first place, large 
numbers of the great army of corre- 
spondents who first gather the news are 
“hypnotized by the machine,” so that 
they manufacture stuff favorable to the 
machine and suppress news that is un- 
favorable. In the second place, the news 
that does pass the reporter sentinels 
must then run the gauntlet of the news 
service, where machine retainers are of- 





ten secretly planted upon the manage- 
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ment, and the facts are more thorough- 
ly squeezed out. Finally, when it reaches 
the newspaper office, it frequently en- 
counters a machine-owned editor, or a 
political guard, stationed in the news 
room, by whom it is finally suppressed 
or distorted; while scores of editors 
thioughout th. Siste are candidates for 
post-offices, and do not furnish the news, 
and many more have relations who ex- 
pect appointments, and realize that it 
would never do to print facts detri- 
mental to the machine. Nor does the 
Quay machine stop with suppressing the 
publication of matter that it does not 
wish the people to read. Mr. Wanamak- 
er charged that “some of the great tele- 
graph systems are no longer safe con- 
ductors of private messages.” He stated 
that the superintendent of one great 
company sits in the secret councils of 
the machine. He declared that ‘our 
friends” (meaning the opponents of the 
machine) “complain that in some places 
no message of importance is sent of 
which the machine is not advised.’’ Do 
they manage things any better in Spain? 


Massachusetts follows the example of 
New York in substituting the electric 
chair for the gallows. Hitherto, mur- 
derers in the Bay State have been exe- 
cuted by the rope, the penalty being in- 
flicted in the jail of the county where 
the crime was committed. A law has 
just been passed by the Legislature 
which provides that the electric current 
shall hereafter be used and, in order to 
avoid the necessity of more than one 
plant for the purpose, all executions will 
take place in the State prison. Another 
reform in methods adopted from New 
York is a restriction of the old publicity 
of executions, as nobody will be per- 
mitted to be present except certain offi- 
cials, including the necessary physicians, 
the surgeon-general of the Governor's 
staff, and the Sheriff of the county in 
which the crime was committed, and not 
more than three other persons. The 
substitution of the electric chair for the 
gallows in New York is a change which 
was long since thoroughly vindicated, 
and the only wonder Is that other States, 
even the most progressive, are so slow 
to take the same step. 





The attitude of the French press to- 
wards our war is anything but favora- 
ble, but this was to have been ex- 
pected. In the first place, it is said on 
good authority that the French are the 
principal foreign holders of Spanish se- 
curities. We have heard this holding 
estimated as high as $120,000,000. The 
relations of Frenchmen and Spaniards 
have for centuries been very cordial. 
Spaniards always form a very prominent 
feature in Parisian society. In the se- 
cond place, they are of the same religion 
—and religion still counts with the bulk 
of Frenchmen—and rely on much the 
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same saints in time of difficulty and 
danger. In the next place, both are peo- 
ples who attach great importance to 
manners, and the American absence of 
or indifference to manners has always 
outraged them both in equal degree. This 
war has, unhappily, brought out this 
trait in our character with unusual 
prominence. There was probably never 
a war begun with so little attention to 
forms and preceded by so much bil- 
lingsgate. Every now and then there 
appears on the Parisian stage a play in- 
tended to ridicule Americans—we believe 
that such a one is running there now— 
and in these plays the American want of 
manners is the characteristic always 
most prominently displayed. We need 
not go into particulars to show the great 
probability that the present unpleasant- 
ness has furnished abundant fuel for 
hostility to us on this scere, in Paris as 
well as in Madrid. There is nothing 
which in Europe excites so much antl- 
American prejudice as this indifference 
of ours to forms, and our somewhat lu- 
dicrous tendency to believe that forms 
in a foreigner mean affectation. 





The friends and admirers of Crispi, the 
Italian statesman, waited a good while 
with great anxiety for the report of the 
commission which was to inquire Into 
his reported connection with the bank 
scandals that occurred during his ad- 
ministration, for even those who do not 
admire him as a statesman, have a soft 
place in their hearts for him as an old 
soldier, one of Garibaldi’s glorious Thou- 
sand. The commission has made its re- 
port. What it says is that the Bank of 
Naples opened a branch at Bologna in 
1893; that, between the opening of the 
branch and 1896, Crispi had six transac- 
tions with it, namely, loans upon promis- 
sory notes, and that the sums thus fur- 
nished to him were obtained by fraudn- 
lent means by Favilla, the manager. 
They were repaid with interest, but they 
were, it would appear, repaid out of 
public money of which Crispi at the time 
happened to have control. Crispi alleges 
in his defence that the money thus ob- 
tained was used for public purposes, but 
this was not made out very clearly. Nor 
did it appear very clearly that he did not 
know where Favilla was getting the mo- 
ney. There was, however, something 
worse than this. When an inspection of 
the banks was ordered in 1895, he used 
his official influence to get Favilla’s bank 
exempted from it, and yet, had it been 
made at that time, Favilla’s frauds 
would have been discovered. The com- 
mission seems to have done its work 
faithfully, but the report shows that the 
Italians are nearly as clever as we are 
in mixing politics and business. The 
most striking resemblance of all is Cris- 
pi’s declaration, when he was reélected 
to the Chamber, after the exposure, that 
the reélection operated as a “vindica- 
tion,” 
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THE WAR, AND AFTER. 


The President having signed the Cu- 
ban resolutions passed by Congress, and 
the Spanish Government having refused 
to comply with the demands therein 
made, the two nations are now at war 
with each other. We have done every- 
thing in our power to prevent this la- 
mentable result, but even a veto of the 
resolutions could only have caused some 
delay in the rush of the nation into war 
—could hardly have prevented it. The 
President has proclaimed a blockade of 
the principal Cuban ports, which is 
really the only thing to do to carry on 
the war at present. There is little use 
in bombarding Havana until we have 
a force to land and take possession of 
it after bombarding it, and if we had 
one we should, for humanity’s sake, be 
unwilling to land it at this season. But 
it must not be forgotten that blockading 
and “starving out” are a tedious busi- 
ness. There is no certain information 
as to the state of the Spanish garrison 
for supplies. The Administration may 
know more than the public on that 
point, but the public knows little or no- 
thing. What is called “military honor” 
will oblige Blanco to hold out as long 
as he can, and we may be sure that he 
will do what military commanders do in 
all such cases—sacrifice the inhabitants 
to the garrison. 

Some sanguine spirits in Washington 
think that all will be over in thirty 
days. On the other hand, we have Gen. 
Miles’s reported advice not to send 
troops to Cuba until the rainy season is 
over. Much as we, in common with every 
one else, wish the war settled in the 
shortest possible time, to send troops, 
even hardened regulars, to the island 
now will simply be to subject them to 
frightful losses, such as must inevitably 
follow their exposure to the yellow fever 
and the other evils of the Cuban cli- 
mate. To proceed quickly is one thing; 
to expose rashly our best officers and 
men to certain death before we can re- 
inforce them with trained soldiers is a 
very different matter, particularly as no 
one knows how long we shall have to 
maintain troops in the conquered terri- 
tory before that desired stable govern- 
ment shall have been established. Fur- 
thermore, the next six months will be all 
too short a space of time to properly or- 
ganize and drill the volunteers just call- 
ed for. 

If it depended solely on the capture 
of Cuba, the war might be short. The 
island is not defensible against a great 
Power lying so near to it as we are, by 
a Power lying at so great a distance as 
Spain is. If Cuba were within one hun- 
dred miles of Spain and three thousand 
miles from us, we never could wrest it 
from her. The disadvantage of distance 
would be so great that we never should 
attempt to do so, nor even imagine such 
a thing. The disadvantage of distance 
is even greater against Spain in the pre- 
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sent case from the fact that the island 
of Cuba derives nearly all her food sup- 
plies from us. There is no other country 
that could supply her fully, except pos- 
sibly Canada. We are blockading her, 
and this raises a very solemn question 
for us to consider, viz., what is to be- 
come of our friends the reconcentrados? 
Only a short time ago we were on the 
point of going to war for the privilege 
of feeding these poor people. We had 
the most doleful pictures of their con- 
dition from Senator Proctor, from Miss 
Barton, from Dr. Klopsch, and from our 
consuls in the island. Dr. Klopsch said 
that if the island were blockaded, they 
would all starve to death within a week. 
Now the pressing question is how to 
carry on the war so as not to murder 
our own friends and adopted children: 
After taking so much pains to rescue 
them from misery, we ought not to 
make their last end worse than their 
first. 

The next question is what we are to 
do after taking the island. Recognize 
the Cuban republic? That means putting 
the reins in the hands of Gomez and his 
followers. That is the contention of the 
Democratic party in this country. That 
is what is meant by the display of Cu- 
ban flags in the columns of the yellow 
journals. That is the reason why the 
Cuban bonds have been issued and plac- 
ed where they will do the most good. 
It is a very attractive programme to the 
bondholders and issuers, no doubt, but 
it will never be adopted by the American 
people. ‘The brigands and half-breeds 
who have kept this country as well as 
their own in a turmoil for three years 
will never be. put in authority over the 
orderly and peace-loving wealth-produc- 
ing inhabitants, at the cost of American 
blood and treasure, unless they are a 
majority of the island, and proved to be 
such by an election held under our au- 
spices, at which every qualified person 
can vote without fear or constraint. 


What will happen if Gomez and his 
followers refuse to disband at our in- 
stance? In that case it would be incum- 
bent upon us to take up the task of 
suppressing them, and this we should do 
beyoud a doubt. We should have step- 
ped into Spain’s shoes in this particular 
after fighting Spain for the privilege of 
doing so, and there would be no escape 
from it. Our declared purpose is to 
pacify the island, to make it free and 
independent, to establish a stable gov- 
ernment and then to take hands off. 
Government, according to our theory 
and our principles, means the govern- 
ment of the majority, and if the insur- 
gents do not agree to this, we must put 
them down, and this we shall infallibly 
do. According to the report of Consul 
McGarr, they do not number at the pre- 
sent time more than 10,000 men all told. 
There is every reason to believe that 
they are a small minority of the whole 
population of Cuba. That they are the 





least intelligent part of the population, 
and least fitted to govern themselves or 
anybody else, is also pretty generally ad- 
mitted. So far as Cuban politics enters 
into our politics, the party that follows 
President McKinley’s plan may fairly 
claim the support of all believers in 
the rule of the majority. Cuban flags 
and yellow journals and Junta bonds 
are alike obnoxious to that principle. 








POOR SPAIN! 


Pobre Espaiia, wrote unlucky Minister 
De Lome, and “our poor Spain” is the 
common phrase on the lips of Spaniards, 
Officials and others, who speak of the 
thickening perils confronting their coun- 
try. Even in the Queen Regent’s speech, 
with all its fine display of national pride 
and courage. there was audible a note of 
profound melancholy, as of a nation con- 
scious that its inspiring past and its 
most desperate efforts would not keep 
it from taking one more step in a de- 
cadence probably without historical pa- 
rallel. Glance only at a map of the 
Western Hemisphere and see the vast 
possessions which have been sheared 
away from Spain within a hundred 
years, and you will begin to understand 
her passionate clinging to Cuba, “the 
ever-faithful isle,” as Spaniards have de- 
lighted to call it, as the last visible token 
of a vanished grandeur. Yet Spain’s 
leaders cherish no illusions as to the 
result of the conflict upon which they 
are now entering to retain Cuba. They 
know that they will lose the island, that 
their lingering prestige in Spanish Ame- 
rica will disappear in its last vestiges, 
and that Spain will be plunged deeper 
than ever in miseries. No wonder that, 
even in the same breath with their 
bravest defiance, they whisper, “Poor 
Spain!” 

During the past twenty years, or since 
the close of the last Cuban insurrection 
and the return of the Bourbons to the 
throne, Spain has had a _ breathing- 
spell. Perhaps it might be said that she 
was then given by fate her last opportu- 
nity. She ha@ peace at home, after 
fifty years of endless revolts and pro- 
nunciamientos and dictatorships and 
changes of government. She increased 
rapidly in population and in wealth. 
She even, under the lead of Sagasta and 
the Liberal party, accomplished many 
reforms in legislation: the suffrage was 
extended, religious freedom established, 
trial by jury obtained, and so on. But 
all the while the real disease from which 
the nation was suffering was insidiously 
strengthening, and when the Cuban trou- 
ble flamed up three years ago, Spain was 
discovered to the world weaker than 
ever. With all her splendid energy of 
race still existing, administrative ca- 
pacity seemed to have deserted her. The 
more desperately she struggled, the 
more she seemed to flounder helplessly 
in a quagmire of executive and military 


incompetence. 
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Making every allowance for the enor- 
mous difficulties in the way of campaign- 
ing in Cuba, the failure of the 250,000 
soldiers sent there to subdue at the most 
40,000 insurgents is simply unparalleled 
and colossal. Authentic stories of 
wretched equipment and _ inadequate 
supplies and bad leadership show to 
what a depth of inefficiency the service 
had fallen. Moreover, a good deal of the 
military strength of Spain in Cuba was 
merely on paper. She sent there, for the 
most part, only conscripts, mere boys. 
Her very last reinforcements, some 16,- 
600, sent to Cuba since the Ist of Janu- 
ary, are described by the correspondent 
of the London T'imes as largely “boys of 
fifteen and sixteen years of age.” Her 
best troops, some 70,000 or 80,000 sea- 
soned inen, Spain kept at home “in case 
anything should happen” (para lo que 
ocurriere). That is, the lurking fear of 
a Carlist uprising or a republican out- 
break tied the hands of the Government. 

But how about the Spanish navy? We 
are more concerned about that just now. 
In what state of efficiency has the Govy- 
ernment kept the navy? Well, we can 
judge only by scattered indications, but 
those, we must say, confirm the opiniou 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith that the Spanisn 
naval service is in as bad a state as her 
military, and that the “Spaniards have 
hardly mechanical skill enough to handle 
the new machines” which have supplant- 
ed the ships of the old style. In the 
naval war which Spain waged against 
Chili and Peru in 1865-’66, she cut a 
lamentable figure in gunnery and sea- 
manship. She was able to bombard de- 
fenceless Valparaiso, but in the one 
naval action she was practically defeated 
by an improvised and inferior fleet. 
During the present Cuban war she has 
been unable to prevent filibuster after 
filibuster from landing men and cargo. 
Her loss of the fine cruiser Reina Re- 
gente, four or five years ago, was one of 
the most frightful and disgraceful ca- 
lamities that ever befell a navy. This 
war-ship was sent to carry the Moorish 
Ambassadors from Cadiz to Tetuan. Her 
captain warned the authorities that she 
was unstable unless heavily loaded with 
coal; but there was no coal to be had at 
Cadiz; the Reina Regente was ordered 
to sea, ran into a gale coming back, in- 
continently upset, and now lies at tho 
bottom of the sea with all her crew. 

This Spanish habit of trusting to luck 
and improvising everything at the last 
moment has, we believe, marked Spain’s 
preparations for war with the United 
States. Although that war has been 
pointed to unerringly for two years past, 
it bursts upon her sadly unready. The 
correspondent of the London Times, 
writing from Havana on March 26, said 
that a blockade would reduce the army 
to starvation in “a very few weeks.” 
And there is reason to credit the reports 
that the Spanish fleet and coaling-sta- 
tions are grievously short of coal. For 
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a year or two now coal has been very 
expensive. It takes hard cash to 
buy coal, and Spain has been living from 
hand to mouth in both cash and coal. 
She can now command cash, but finds 
herself, on the verge of a naval war, 
without adequate supplies of coal and 
with none obtainable in sight. But 
battle-ships without coal are helpless 
hulks. This circumstance, together with 
her disadvantages on the score of dis- 
tance from the probable scene of the 
war, makes the odds against Spain sim 
ply fearful. 

Travellers in Spain report that intelli 
gent middle-class Spaniards will admit 
every charge of incompetence which can 
be brought against the conduct of public 
affairs. “Yes, we have a wretched gov- 
ernment. In any other country some- 
body would be shot for this.” There is 
the hopeless, fatalistic creed of the Spa- 
nish bourgeois: the Government is de- 
testable, and killing somebody is the 
only remedy. It is surely a great mys- 
tery—this creeping paralysis, this accele- 
rated decadence of a noble race. None 
of the off-hand explanations offered real- 
ly explain. A clever writer in Black- 
wood’s is thrown back upon the conclu- 
sion that all you can say is, that “there 
is something Spanish in the Spaniard 
which causes him to behave in a Spanish 
manner.” Whatever the cause, we are 
no doubt about to witness the final ex- 
tinction of Spain as an American Power. 
The mysterious ways of Providence in 
abasing a once exalted nation are not 
made less mysterious in this instance 
by the choice of an instrument to 
execute the divine decree. It would be 
rash to conclude that because Spain has 
apparently lost the favor of Heaven, we 
are securely established in it. 


THE BANK OF SPAIN. 


Given an unrestricted command over 
a printing-press, and a government can 
be financed long after the conditions 
have outwardly become desperate. Spain 
is in this position, and it is foolish to 
speak of her as bankrupt and financial- 
ly impotent. On the contrary, she still 
has the means of obtaining funds, and 
the instrument for rendering these 
means available is the Bank of Spain. 
The remarkable constitution of this 
bank deserves some study, for its posi- 
tion is almost unique in financial ex- 
perience. 

The Bank grew out of a reorganiza- 
tion by Government in 1857 of certain 
existing and well-nigh moribund banks. 
It was local in influence, and in a few 
years had become little else than a land- 
bank, its resources being mortgaged to 
the state on the security of the national 
property, in return for which mortgage- 
notes were issued as circulation. The 
Revolution of 1868, dethroning Queen 
Isabella, aided the Bank, as the new 
Government came to depend upon its as- 
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sistance, and in return conferred upon it 
exclusive privileges, making it one great 
Bank of Spain. This transformation was 
accomplished in 1874, and was intended 
to consolidate the national funds, to es 
tablish a uniform circulating medium 
secured by a metallic reserve, and to aid 
commerce by discounting commercial 
paper. From a Madrid bank, whose 
notes never circulated outside of the 
capital, grew a national bank, with notes 
circulating throughout the Peninsula. 

It was essentially a corporation to aid 
the financial management of the king 
dom. The Minister of Finance, Eche 
garay, under whose administration this 
change was effected, wished to place re 
strictions on the demands on the new 
bank by the state. The loans were to be 
infrequent, and always secured by col- 
laterals running for short times and 
readily convertible into cash. Under the 
older institution the Bank was more 
than once placed in jeopardy by the 
Treasury; but the new alliance of Bank 
and Treasury was to be “discreet,” one 
“highly advantageous to our public 
finances and very profitable for the 
Bank.” The connection was made too 
close, for the Bank had in a single year 
become a servant of the Government 
farming its revenues and gradually 
monopolizing all state finances. 

The capital was fixed at $19,300,000 in 
1874, but was increased by one-half in 
1882. The administrative counctl is 
chosen by the shareholders, subject to 
the approval of the King, and this coun- 
cil recommends to the King two assist- 
ant governors. The governor holds his 
appointment from the King, and even 
the manager of a branch can be chosen 
only with the royal approval. The man- 
agement is thus assured to the state. 
Under its original charter the Bank 
could issue paper money to five times 
the amount of its capital. A reserve in 
specie of one-fourth the circulation out- 
standing was required, but one-half of 
this may be silver, which is worth leas 
than the Bank’s paper. In 1891 the 
Government fell into difficulties, and re- 
quired of the Bank a permanent loan 
without interest of an amount equal to 
the full capital of the institution ($28,- 
950,000), a violation of the law of 1874, 
which expressly stipulated that the Bank 
should make loans to the state only upon 
good securities, readily turned into cash. 
This single transaction constituted a 
loan to the state of the entire capital 
of the Bank, not a penny of which could 
be repaid till the charter expired. In 
return for this advance or loan, the 
charter was extended to the year 1921, 
and the limit to the note issues was 
placed at $300,000,000. 

Whatever independence the Bank had 
enjoyed was destroyed by this loan, for 
its resources were now too heavily mort- 
gaged to the state to make it other than 
an adjunct to the Treasury. The Bank 
manages all the funds of Spain, ac- 
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coud for them every three months. 
If the state revenues are not sufficient 
to meet expenses, the Government pays 
interest to the Bank for the difference, 
or if the difference is large, issues tem- 
porary notes (pagarés) bearing interest. 
But the Bank pays nothing for the use 
of any surplus the state may have de- 
posited with it. The foreign and do- 
mestic debts are managed by the Bank 
for a consideration, and all foreign pay- 
ments are passed through it. It has en- 
joyed the profits from the tobacco mo- 
nopoly, and the direct taxes on land and 
industries have been turned over to it 
as a guarantee of the loans made dur- 
ing the Carlist troubles. In fact, in 
whatever light it is examined, the con- 
nections between Bank and Treasury, 
even before 1894, were so many and so 
close as to make the two practically 
identical, 

Since 1894 the financial operations of 
the Spanish ministry have still further 
absorbed and even monopolized the ac- 
tivities of the Bank. No bonds supported 
by a pledge of the revenues of Cuba 
could find a sale in any money market 
of Europe, for it was readily recognized 
that such a pledge was of the highest 
uncertainty, little better than no pledge 
at all. It could appeal only to the gam- 
bier on foreign exchanges who was will- 
ing to take any risk. Kven at home the 
market was reluctant to absorb the ever- 
mounting issues of bonds, so the Bank 
took the securities at a rate which yield- 
ed a handsome profit to itself, and gra- 
dually passed them on to the Spanish 
public. With every new loan thus 
financed, the Bank counted upon good 
profits, and it has greatly benefited by 
ihe Treasury necessities. But the time 
came when bonds issued on the Cuban 
revenues were no longer salable, and re- 
mained in the tills of the Bank. The 
additional pledge of the customs revenue 
of the Peninsula was made, and opened 
up a new market for Spanish loans; but 
every dollar was made through the 
Bank, and the state required of it im- 
mediate advances on the bonds deposit- 
ed with it. Since the outbreak of the in- 
surrection in Cuba the cost has been 
borne by the Spanish Treasury, for the 
Coloniai Treasury was a fiction; and the 
Spanish Treasury has been little more 
than the Bank of Spain. Of the $160,000,- 
000 in Spanish customs bonds issued, 
one-half has been taken by the public 
and the other half is held by the Bank 
as security for advances to the Govern- 
ment. 


Had it not been for these Government 
transactions the Bank would have fared 
badly in its balance sheets. As it was, 
the year 1897, so trying to all Spanish 
economy, proved a year of exceptional 
profit to the Bank. A dividend of $7,- 
200,000, equivalent to 24 per cent. on the 
capital, was distributed among its share- 
holders. In 1896 the rate of dividend 


was 22 per cent. and in 1895 it was 19 


’ 
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per cent. If any conclusion is to be 
drawn from these figures, it is that the 
state uses the credit of the Bank to 
market its securities, but is obliged 
to pay usurious rates for the advan- 
tage. 





NO PRIVATEERING. 


It was announced in the British Par- 
liament on Thursday that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had decided to 
abstain from the use of privateers during 
the present war with Spain, and the an- 
nouncement was received with cheers. 
This news having been telegraphed back 
to Washington, Senator Money of Mis- 
sissippi called attention to it, and said 
that if such a step had been taken, the 
President had exceeded his authority, 
since the right to grant letters of marque 
and reprisal was one of the powers vest- 
ed by the Constitution in Congress. 
What Mr. Money said was quite true, yet 
there is not the smallest chance that 
there will be any conflict between the 
President and Congress on this question. 
Probably the President’s action in the 
matter will have the effect to make the 
United States a party tq the Declaration 
of Paris. The latter was an agreement 
entered into by the great Powers of 
Europe in 1856, after the war in the 
Crimea, as follows: 


“(1.) Privateering is and remains abo- 
lished. 

“(2.) The neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods, with the exception of contraband of, 
war. 

**(3.) Neutral goods, with the exception of 


contraband of war, are not liable to capture | 


under an enemy’s flag. 

“‘(4.) Blockades in order to be binding} 
must be effective—that is to say, maintained 
by a force sufficient to prevent access to the 
coast of an enemy.’ 

The United States was invited to be- 
come a party to this declaration, but 
declined to do so for the obvious rea- 
son that, to nations which maintained 
small navies, privateering was more use- 
ful than to those which kept large ones. 
When the civil war broke out, we en- 
deavored to get in line with the other 
Powers in abolishing privateering,. but 
it was then too late. France and Bng- 
land had recognized the belligerency of 
the Confederate States. They could not 
then treat our renunciation of priva- 
teering as including the Confederacy 
also. In other words, they could not 
recognize our right to tie the hands of 
the Confederates in respect of privateer- 
ing after the war had begun. A pri- 
vateer under the Declaration of Paris 
is a pirate, and may be hanged with all 
of his crew whenever caught by the na- 
val or civil officers of any Power, belli- 
gerent or other, but this principle gov- 
erns only between Powers which are 
parties to the agreement. It would not 
apply to the privateers of Spain at the 
present time. 

The argument against the practice of 
privaleering was stated by Benjamin 
Iranklin ag well as it has ever been 





presented by anybody. It is quoted by 
Woolsey (p. 211): 


“*The practice of robbing merchants on 
the high seas, a remnant of the ancient pi- 
racy, though it may be accidentally benefi- 
cial to particular persons, is far from 
profitable to all engaged in it, or to the na- 
tion that authorizes it. There are three em- 
ployments which I wish the law of nations 
would protect, so that they should never be 
molested nor interrupted by enemies even in 
times of war; I mean farmers, fishermen, 
and merchants.’ In some observations on 
war he pursues this subject of the evils of 
privateering at great length, and ends thus: 
‘There is then the national loss of all the 
labor of so many men during the time they 
have been employed in robbing, who, be- 
sides, spend what they get in drunkenness 
and debauchery, lose their habits of in- 
dustry, are rarely fit for any sober business 
after a peace, and serve only to increase the 
number of highwaymen and housebreakers.’ ” 


The opportunity presented to us to 
make ourselves parties to the Declara- 
tion of Paris—or perhaps we should say 
the motive presented to us—is a dis- 
tinct gain to civilization. So long as we 
had no motive we should take no such 
step. We should keep privateering in re- 
serve for what it might be worth. The 
motive we have now is that to abolish 
privateering secures us the good will of 
the maritime Powers. It protects the 
commerce of neutrals against the scourge 
of a kind of warfare extremely annoying, 
largely irresponsible, and almost certain 
to embroil us with other Powers. Pri- 


| vateering is so far behind the age—so 


much time has elapsed since the flag of 
a privateer was seen on the ocean—that 
it is not likely that the Powers of Eu- 
rope would allow their merchant ships 
to be stopped and examined by the pri- 
vate armed vessels of either the United 
States or Spain. There was a semi-of- 
ficial statement sent out the other day 
from Berlin to the effect that Germany 
would not allow it. So we are clear 
gainers by the giving in of our adhesion 
to the principle that “privateering is and 
remains abolished.” 

At the time when Secretary Marcy 
declined, in behalf of the United States, 
to give our adhesion to the Declaration 
of Paris, he said that we would cheer- 
fully do so if an additional clause were 
agreed to, that all private property not 
contraband of war should beexempt from 
capture on sea as well as on land. This 
the Powers of Europe would not agree 
to, nor have they agreed to it since. In 
time of war the ocean is still an open 
field to “commerce-destroyers,” provid- 
ed they belong to some regular navy. 
Private property on land is not subject 
to plunder by an invading army. No 
doubt a vast deal of plundering is done 
on land, but it is under the ban of inter- 
national law. The German army when 
it captured Paris in 1870 could nct law- 
fully carry off the money of the Bank of 
France. It had the physical power to do 
so, but, under the law of nations, Ger- 
many would have been obliged to ac- 
count for it afterwards. But if Ger- 
many had captured the same money 
afloat outside the three-mile limit of 
French territory, it would have been a 
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lawful prize. This incongruity in the 
practice of nations still exists, but its 
existence does not make it the less ex- 


_ pedient for us to join in the abolition of 


privateering. 





THE POLICY OF ISOLATION. 


Ex-Secretary Olney has an interesting 
article in the last number of the Atlantic 
Monthly on the policy of isolating our- 
selves from the rest of the world, and 
treating all foreign affairs as no busi- 
ness of ours, so long as they do not 
threaten us with some sort of injury. 
This has been carried so far that weeven 
shrink from protecting our own citizens, 
as in the case of Turkey, if it seems like- 
ly to involve us in a European squabble. 
If we dislike to meddle even for the pur- 
pose of avenging injuries, still less do 
we wish to meddle for the plain promo- 
tion of our interests. Although Eng- 
land is taking much trouble and in- 
curring some risk in China, in order to 
secure certain commercial advantages, 
which we shall share on equal terms, 
and to ward off certain dangers which, 
though they will not affect us in the 
same degree, still will affect us in some 
degree, we are able, owing to this policy 
of isolation, to offer her nothing but 
our “moral support.” 

Mr. Olney apparently ascribes this 
in large part to the traditional re- 
verence for the warnings of Wash- 
ington against entangling ourselves 
in European alliances or quarrels, 
uttered at a period when any coun- 
try in Europe was twice as far away 
from us as China is now, and when we 
never heardany newsfrom the Old World 
until two or three months after the 
event. He proposes now that we should 
cast off these traditional shackles and 
fairly join the community of Christen- 
dom. He instances the policy of protec- 
tion, or trying to carry on trade and 
commerce through our own markets 
solely, until our production has long 
outgrown our markets, as a good illus- 
tration of what this policy eventually 
leads to. He accordingly recommends 
its entire abandonment, and that we 
should throw in our lot with other na- 
tions, and try to get our share of what- 
ever good things are to be had anywhere 
through the advance of the world in 
wealth, population, discovery, and in- 
vention. 

But the transition will not be so easy 
as he seems to think. Two or three ge- 
nerations have grown up under the pre- 
sent policy, and have imbibed its ideas 
so thoroughly that belief in it and admi- 
ration of it have become part of their 
equipment as American citizens, and 
make them look with a certain suspicion 
on all arguments in support of a change. 
It will be difficult to persuade that por- 
tion of our population which is not in ac- 
tual contact with the machinery of ex- 
change, that free trade in not a British 








device for the confusion and impoverish- 
ment of other nations, or to familiarize 
them with the free-trade doctrine that 
commerce is barter. It has taken a good 
while to give the protectionist doctrine a 
foothold in their brains, and it will take 
some time to put something else in its 
place. But we admit freely that the re- 
ported entente cordiale with Great Bri- 
tain will do a great deal to hasten the 
process. 

This, however, is not all. We shall 
need a great change in our political man- 
ners. Almost ever since the foundation 
of the Government, certainly ever since 
we became very strong, each generation 
has been taught that we had nothing “to 
do withabroad,” touse Judge Matthews’'s 
phrase; that nothing foreign concerned 
us politically, as long as no European 
Power attempted a settlement on this 
continent or sought to extend its bor- 
ders in America. We were taught not to 
care what Europe said or thought about 
anything we did or how we did it. This 
naturally produced, after a while, com- 
plete indifference about the way in which 
we kept up our relations with Europe. 
We gradually ceased to payany attention 
to the qualificationsof the men whom we 
appointed to make our communications 
to Europe, or to hear what Europe had 
to say to us. We ceased to appoint mi- 
nisters or consuls with any reference to 
the duties they would have to perform, 
any more than if Europe did not exist. 
To-day London and one or two others 
are the only posts in which we show, 
by our manner of filling them, that we 
think the minister will have anything 
to do, and that it makes any difference 
what kind of man he is, as long as he 
is pleased with his place himself. Our 
diplomatic appointments are generally 
made as if the minister were to stay at 
home, and was entitled to someagreeable 
reward on account of his exertions in 
home politics. But few of our ministers 
concern themselves about the countries 
to which they are accredited or about 
what is in them. 

Under these circumstances, there is. 
naturally, not much study of languages 
or of foreign policy among our young 
men, and little concern among the people 
at large as to the manner in which our 
Executive is conducting a negotiation, 
beyond readiness to go to war if he 
says war would be a good thing, or is 
necessary. To the bulk of the popula- 
tion, in fact, foreign politics is a sealed 
book, and no competent public man 
gives himself the trouble to explain it 
or comment on it. If we joined the Eu- 
ropean world, therefore, we should need 
at once a corps, not only of competent 
and instructed diplomats, but of trained 
committees in the House and Senate. 
Our committee on foreign affairs, both 
in the House and Senate, has lost any 
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feeling of responsibility toward foreign | 
nations. It insults them or disregards | 


their susceptibilities with childlike in- ' 
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souciance. Only about three weeks ago 
the committee of the Senate openly in 
sulted Great Britain with as much sim 
plicity as if Great Britain were one of 
the extinct nations of antiquity. They 
talked about her and her designs with 
as much frankness as if they were hav 
ing a yarn at a corner grocery If we 
became one of the family of nations in 
Mr. Olney’s sense, of course, this would 
never do. There would be constant dis 
putes and recrimination. Foreigners 
would keep taking offence and demand 
ing explanations. There would be new 
combinations and new alliances in con 
sequence of some patriotic Senator's re 
marks to his constituents. In fact, the 
sense of responsibility for spoken words 
would have to be developed, especially 
in our Western representatives, to a de 
gree for which it would be hard to get 
them to see the necessity We do not 
mean to say (he thing is impossible, but 
it woule take more time than Mr. Olney 
seems to think; old and deeply seated 
habits are not to be got rid of in a day 

Still, the restoration of harmony or 
good feeling between England and Ame 
rica is a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished that no difficulties or obsta 
cles should be allowed to stand in its 
way. England has plainly recognized 
at last, that America is her best and only 
natural ally and friend. We believe the 
most enlightened Englishmen have long 
felt this and tried to show it. The trou 
ble has been that there has been no 
practical way of proving that England 
was sincere. The Cuban war has happt 
ly furnished one of which even the most 
savage Jingoes acknowledge the suffi 
ciency. It may be said, of course, that 
this newly formed friendship is very 
likely to be more valuable to England 
than to us, in view of the attitude of 
the Continent towards her. But what 
of it? Wise statesmen do not inquire 
too closely into motives. The sole ques- 
tions for us are: Is it a good thing fou 
us? Is it a good thing for liberty and 
civilization? No one who sees how 
things are going in the great Continenta! 
states can well help answering these 
questions in the affirmative. 


RENAN AND BERTHELOT.—I. 
PARIS, March 6, 1998. 


The correspondence of two men like Re 
nan and Berthelot, extending from the year 
1847 to the year 1892, cannot fail to excite 
much curiosity. This correspondence, at the 
instigation of M. Berthelot, who is still alive, 
was first published in the Neoue de Paria 
a review which has rapidly acquired an tm- 
portance equal to that of the old Revue des 
Deug Mondes. The series of articles which 
appeared in the Rerue de Paris has now heen 
condensed in a volume 

There is no need to say anything about 
Renan, who has long been world-famous 
M. Berthelot, his correspondent, has mads 
his reputation as a chemist. He has been, if 
not the only, the principal initiator of the 
synthetic method in chemistry. The first 
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chemists were occupied chiefly in decom- 
posing all natural bodies, so as to know 
their elements; the new chemistry starts 
from the molecules and builds new bodies 
with them, not only inorganic, but organic 
also, at least constituent elements of all 
organic bodies. I shall not give here even 
a brief résumé of the works of M. Berthelot 
in this second phase of chemistry; it is 
enough to say that he has attained great 
eminence in the scientific world. Science 
turned his mind to philosophy; he is one of 
those savants who do not shut themselves 
up in a limited sphere, but who embrace the 
whole field of science. He became a friend 
of Renan in the days when both Renan and 
himself led very obscure lives and were quite 
unknown. Their friendship was of a very 
peculiar sort: it was a stimulant to their 
minds; they exchanged ideas, and their 
early correspondence gives an idea of what 
their conversations may have been. 
Berthelot saw Renan for the first time 
in 1845. Renan was four years older than 
himself; he had just left the seminary and 
renounced the sacerdotal vocation. Their 
tendencies were not quite the same. 


“Renan,” says Berthelot, ‘‘by reason of 
his Breton origin, of his ecclesiastical and 
contemplative education, turned towards the 
past, had less taste than I had for democracy, 
for the French Revolution, and for the na- 
tional, industrial, social transformation in 
which modern civilization is engaged. The 
old method of having science, literature, and 
art under the protection of a superior and 
autocratic power attracted him rather. Of 
this he never made a mystery. On the other 
hand, my Parisian origin, on my mother’s 
side, my mind, filled from my earliest youth 
with medical tradition and with the exam- 
ple of the incessant activity of my father, 
induced me to sympathize instinctively with 
the new conception of the collective reason 
—that is to say, of the scientific evolution 
of human society. But there was between 
us a profound sentiment which drew us to- 
gether from the first day; we were animat- 
ed—it is no exaggeration to say inflamed— 
by a common and disinterested ardor, which 
led us to love, above all and before all, 
goodness, art, truth. It was this liking 
things for themselves which constantly 
maintained our intimacy.’ 


What this intimacy was is well shown by 
the character of the correspondence. You 
get a glimpse of it in certain passages in 
the Journals of the Goncourts, since both 
Renan and Berthelot were members of that 
little society which had Goncourt for its 
historiographer. Berthelot’s influence on 
Renan was chiefly owing to his great scien- 
tific knowledge. Berthelot gave his friend 
views which the latter had not found in the 
seminary, nor in his researches in exegesis— 
views on the nature of the world, on the re- 
lations of mind and matter, on the evolu- 
tion taking place in the organic world. That 
these general views very early took posses- 
sion of the very receptive mind of Renan is 
well known from his ‘Avenir de la Science,’ a 
work which he began in his youth, and pub- 
lished only long afterwards. 

It is not so easy to say what sort of in- 
fluence Renan had on Berthelot, whose fa- 
ther, a doctor, a general practitioner, in the 
poor quarter of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
gave him a good education, so that in 
1846 young Berthelot took the highest prize 
in philosophy at the Concours Général. He 
and Renan lived in the same house; they 
saw each other constantly and familiarly, 
and their minds were kept together in an 
incessant fermentation. By-and-by they took 
different directions. Renan became an agrégé 
in philosophy, and entered as an employee 





the National Library. Berthelot pursued 
medical studies, and became, in 1851, an as- 
sistant to the lecturer in chemistry at the 
Collége de France. Renan could not help 
him in his studies and researches, which 
were necessarily concrete and limited, but 
he could take his mind away from the con- 
crete to the abstract, lift him above the 
narrow horizon of the professor, and bear 
him with him to the loftier regions of meta- 
physics. 

Besides the letters of Renan and Berthelot 
in the volume just published are to be found 
letters of Renan’s sister Henrietta, that re- 
markable woman who had an exceptional 
mind, and who exercised the greatest influ- 
ence over her brother. She educated him 
and remained a spiritual guide to him till 
she died. It may fairly be said that she 
was the only person who really ever in- 
fluenced him; she guided him in the great 
crisis which ended by his abandoning the 
project of becoming a priest. The three cor- 
respondents had something in common— 
great simplicity of manner, allied to great 
elevation of sentiment and of languag 
The letters of Henrietta Renan are very re- 
markable in this respect; it might almost 
be said that she was the most manly of 
the three; she certainly was the least 
egoistical, the most self-sacrificing and ge- 
nerous. 

Renan has often been accused of egoism. 
At any rate, he was very economical of his 
emotions; he husbanded his own sensibili- 
ty with a singular parsimony. Berthe- 
lot often reproaches him with it in his 
correspondence; he finds him too cold, too 
much master of himself. ‘Till I have finish- 
ed my ‘Origins of Christianity,’’’ writes 
Renan, “I shall be an owl and be very 
chary of correspondence and conversation.” 
Berthelot, on the contrary, has, to use his 
own expression, “a woman’s heart in his 
affections’; he complains to Henrietta Re- 
nan of the Olympian calm and indifference of 
his friend. She knows her brother well, and 
in a letter from Amshit, near Jebail, during 
the journey which she made with her bro- 
ther in Syria, she writes to Berthelot this cu- 
rious letter: 


“The painful feelings which you express, I 
have often, oh very often, felt myself. I have 
frequently said: ‘His ambitions preoccupy 
him more than his affections, and his new af- 
fections more than the old ones.’ Neverthe- 
less I am sure he loves me, and in view of 
the pain which your regrets have caused him, 
it is impossible for me not to believe in the 
depth of the friendship which he entertains 
for you. It seems as if he could do every- 
thing for those he loves except to give them 
afew moments. I assure you, sir, that I do 
not exaggerate in saying that during our two 
stays at Beirut he gave more of his time 
to the General and to the Pasha than to the 
old friend who had left everything for those 
distant shores. Literally, since we have been 
in Syria, I hardly ever see him, and when I 
do, he is so absorbed in the work of his mis- 
sion, 80 preoccupied with its results or hopes, 
that I really do not know whether he is 
much aware of my presence. Well, sir, I still 
believe, notwithstanding all this, that my 
presence is dear to him, and pray, believe 
yourself that we hold in his life a place which 
no one else will ever occupy. In answer to a 
reproach like that in your letter, he told me 
once that the persons he loved best were 
those to whom he felt obliged to give the 
least time.” 


Renan systematically paid as little atten- 
tion as possible to anything he considered se- 
condary. His banal indulgence for men and 
things was part of a plan. One day he 
praises to Berthelot a book which had been 
offered to him, and lends it to him to read. 





Berthelot was surprised to find it nearly un- 
cut. 

The greater number of the letters in the 
new volume were written during the jour- 
neys of Renan and Berthelot. Renan’s im- 
pressions are always worth reading; even in 
familiar letters to a friend he cannot help 
being the writcr, and his style is as pure, as 
perfect, as if he meant his impressions to 
become part of a book of travel. His feel- 
ings in his first journey to Italy are those 
you might expect of the future author of 
‘The Life of Jesus,’ of a man who had re- 
belled against Rome. ‘‘My first hours in 
Rome,” he says, ‘‘were very painful.” Still 
he cannot help feeling the charm after a 
while: ‘“‘This city is an enchantress, and it 
puts one to sleep, it enervates. There is in 
these ruins an indescribable charm, in these 
churches which you find at every step a 
quietude, a supernatural fascination. Would 
you believe it? I am quite altered; I don’t 
criticise any more, I am not indignant, I 
have no longer an opinion.’’ His poetical, 
his clerical mind gets the best of his critical 
and scientific tendencies. 


“Let us have no illusion; this Italian peo- 
ple is as Catholic as the Arabs of the mosque 
are Mussulman. I arrived in this 
country with a great prejudice against the 
religion of the South; I had a stock of 
phrases against the sensual, petty, subtile 
Church; Rome was for me the perversion of 
the religious instinct. . . . Well, my 
friend, the Madonnas have conquered habit; 
I have found in this people, in its faith, its 
civilization, an incomparable height, poetry, 
and idealism. How can I express all this? 
How can I initiate you into this new life into 
which I have thrown myself with passion? 
Our idealism is abstract, severe, devoid of 
images; the idealism of this people is plastic, 
invincibly disposed to find a translation and 
a form. You cannot walk a quarter of an 
hour in Rome without being struck by this 
prodigious fecundity of images.”’ 


In the same letter, Renan expressed him- 
self with the greatest severity on ‘‘the ugly 
troop with a fierce mien, pale and dis- 
gusted faces, the pupils of the Roman Col- 
lege.’ ‘I went,’ said he, “on All Souls’ 
Day, to the offices of the Ges, the church 
of the Jesuits, the most characteristic church 
of modern devotion, and two very distinct 
feelings arose in me: on one side, sympathy 
for this people, which accepts simply and 
candidly the religion which it finds, and 
which satisfies with it its need of an ideal; 
on the other side, anger and contempt for 
those choregi who sit on their throne, 
scholastic doctors who deform all science 
and all criticism for absurd dogmas. In 
everything I am pursued by this antithesis.” 


Correspondence. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS. 
Jo THK Borror or THE NATION: 


Srr: A few days since, a headline in a 
leading daily said, ‘‘The Georgia Delegation 
Solid for War.”’ It can almost be said that 
the Georgia people are solid for peace. Af- 
ter much inquiry here, I have not found nor 
heard of one man in Decatur County who 
favors war. I enclose a leaf of one local 
paper which contains eleven distinct brief 
editorials and paragraphs in favor of peace. 
The Savannah News is giving some excel- 
lent editorials against the Jingo craze. The 
war of the Rebellion did the people of the 
South incomparably more harm than it did 
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those of the North, and they have not for- 
gotten it. 

Most of these people live isolated lives on 
their farms, where they have the chance to 
think out political questions in the old- 
fashioned way, uninfluenced by congression- 
al mobs, yellow journalism, or excited 
crowds. Again, there is practically no for- 
eign element here. There is not one Irish- 
man in this county, and not fifty people of 
foreign birth. Our people are the lineal 
descendants of those farmers who thought 
out and fought out our independence, and 
are undoubtedly much nearer the same type 
of men than are those of the North and 
West. 

President McKinley is here most warmly 
commended by the very men who most bit- 
terly opposed his election. It is believed 
that he could settle our difficulties with 
Spain honorably through diplormacy, thereby 
avoiding the horrors of war. 

The South now affords examples of honest 
State, municipal, and local legislation that 
the North would do well to study and imi- 
tate. May she not, at some near future 
time, influence national legislation for the 


’ better? I think she will. 


T. B. BRooks. 
BAINBRIDGE, GA., April 18, 1898. 





[We print this for its historical in- 
terest, and as illustrating the extent to 
which our “representative” government 
is a failure to represent.—Ep, Nation. } 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the history of the English-speak- 
ing people nothing is more striking than the 
presence of great men, or of men great 
enough, at least, for the occasion. The man 
and the hour seem to be coincident; and 
whenever there has been disaster, or that 
political folly which breeds disaster, men and 
events have not been synchronous. 

Here in Baltimore as elsewhere, probably, 
denunciation of this war is universal. The 
mildest word applied to it is that such a 
war is “criminal,” a national calamity and 
disgrace. But where in public and political 
life is the man who should have given time- 
ly voice to wisdom and justice? President 
McKinley affords one of those deplorable 
spectacles of weakness at all times only too 
common. Had he stood firm, he might have 
saved his country from untold evils and 
have showed himself a hero for all time to 
come. But actions speak louder than words. 
By talking peace and as ex-officio head of 
the army and navy giving full run to the 
Jingoes, buying war-ships and recruiting 
men, the President has simply fed the silly 
war-craze and has poured oil upon the 
flames. And there is not a man in either 
branch of Congress who has had the moral 
courage, force of character, and political 
sagacity combined to stem the torrent of Jin- 
goism which has swept both House and Se- 
nate off their feet. The disappearance, or 
non-appearance, of the leader in the face 
of grave political need is a dire portent, as 
sure a forerunner of misfortune as is the 
disappearance of certain forrns of life before 
the coming of pestilence. At this moment, 
had the American people, in Congress or in 
the Presidency, a man whom they could look 
to, one who would focus and voice their dis- 
tress and indignation, something might yet 
be done. But the people are without a lead- 
er. The criminal indifference of good Ame- 
ricans to the mental calibre and character 





of their public men has at last borne bitter 
fruit. Now, in the hour of our need, the 
President represents only his own: timidity; 
Songress its own selfish interest, greed, and 
venality; and the people, helpless to make 
themselves felt, are being dragged into a 
causeless, conscienceless war. D. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 22, 1898. 





{What one man could do in protest 
we must allow that Mr. Jobnson of In- 
diana has done; and we have already 
done justice to Mr. Boutelle’s inde- 
pendence.—Ep. Nation. ] 





To THE Eptror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of the 2lst you make 
the statement that Boutelle of Maine has 
been supported by only one member in his 
opposition to a war with Spain. Am I in er- 
ror in believing that Loud of California has 
been from the first an uncompromising op- 
ponent of either intervention or recognition? 
Although he represents a California consti- 
tuency, this town is his birthplace, and his 
old friends watch with an intense and loving 
interest his attitude on all important ques- 
tions, and we hope we are not wrong in be- 
lieving he has shown, on every ballot, the 
courage of his convictions, which are unqua- 
lifiedly for peace. 

One bit more that may interest: At the 
breaking out of the rebellion he was but 
fourteen; at fifteen he enlisted, and served 
faithfully to the end. He knows what war is. 

A CONSTANT READER AND SUBSCRIBER. 

NORTH ABINGTON, MAS8s., April 22, 1898. 





| We believe our correspondent is right. 
—Ep, Nation. } 





THE METLAKAHTLA GRANT. 


To THE ED!TOR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Referring to an article in your issue 
of April 7, regarding the difficulties of the 
Metlakahtla Indians, can you tell me what 
was the nature of the grant made to this 
tribe on Annette Island? Was the land 
merely assigned for their use, or was it 
given them outright? Also, has the United 
States a right, in view of the improvements 
made on the land in question, to dispossess 
these people of what is rightfully theirs 
without full recompense? Again, have these 
Indians any legal standing with the Govern- 
ment? Not being citizens, could they hold 
property or could it be held for them in 
trust?—Very truly yours, H. D. MANN. 


[The exact wording of the act of 1891 
reserving for the use of the Indians 
(and such other Indians as may join 
them) Annette Island, Alaska, can be 
found in the United States Revised 
Statutes. None of the modern reserva- 
tions gives a right in fee to the occu- 
pants or any right of alienation; as far 
as known, all hold as tenants in com- 
mon, subject to the laws of the United 
States governing such reserves, and re- 
vocable by Congress on payment of in- 
demnity which will cover the vested 
rights they have, due to possession and 
improvements; the right to this indem- 
nity being a part of the general con- 
stitutional inhibition of legal robbery, 





and not growing out of any express 
contract. 

No Indians are citizens; the Annette 
Island Indians are as much 80 as any, 
their settlement in Alaska having been 
authorized by Congress. Any fund or 
properiy intended for their use or bene- 
fit, as inalienable, would probably have 
to be held by trustees.— Ep. Narion 





JUDGING COLLEGE DEBATES 


TO THE EviToR O¢ THE NATION: 


Str: Just at this time, when the minds 
of many college men are turned toward de- 
bating matters, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to the most serious evil 
in debating as it is now carried on, and to 
suggest a remedy for the difficulty. This 
evil is in the method of rendering de- 
cisions. 

The method of selecting judges and of 
making decisions !n debates, which may not 
be known to all of your readers, is a very 
simple one. Six weeks before a contest is 
to take place, a list of the names of twen- 
ty men presumably suitable as judges ts 
sent by the college holding the debate to the 
visiting college for approval. The visiting 
college, after striking out any of the names 
that, for one reason or another, may be ob- 
jectionable, returns the list, and, from the 
names remaining, three judges are chosen, 
who attend the debate and render a de 
cision on the merits of the question as de- 
bated. At a conference held at New Haven 
two years ago an effort was made to have 
judges instructed more definitely as to their 
duties; but the effort failed, and the only 
point determined’ upon was that decisions 
should be based “‘on the merits of the de- 
bate, not on the merits of the question." 

In spite of the fact that the judges have 
usually been distinguished and learned men, 
this system has given anything but complete 
satisfaction. In the majority of cases the 
dissent from opinions has not perhaps been 


great, but on the other hand in many casea - 


it has been very widespread indeed. And in 
the nature of things this must always be 
true. No matter how judicial a mind a 
man may have, on questions of the kind dis- 
cussed in the debates—current political and 
economic questions—he is bound, either be- 
cause of prejudice or because of superior 
knowledge, to have a bias which will ren- 
der him incapable of making a decision on 
the merits of a question simply as it is 
presented to him on this occasion. His ex- 
perience, if not his predilection, will ceme 
in to add weight to the arguments of one 
side and to detect fallacies in those on the 
other which the debaters themselves do not 
see or point out. He may attach great value 
to evidence which has had relatively little 
attention in the discussion. And thus 4s 
element of uncertainty—the personality of 
the judges—is introduced into the decision 
which no amount of skill can foresee or 
training combat. Indeed, the sagacious de- 
bater soon realizes that little of his prepara- 
tion is more valuable than that which he 
spends in studying the opinions and records 
of the men whom he is especially to ad- 
Gress. 

But there is still another objection to the 
present systero, and that is the difficulty ef 
getting suitable subjects to debate. There 
are many topics of current interest, which 
students could debate with profit, that are 
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not feasible because they do not have two 
perfectly equal sides; for not even very su- 
perior debaters can win if their side is much 
inferior. The last Harvard-Yale debate is 
an instance of this. In that debate the Har- 
vard men handled what arguments they had 
relatively better than the Yale men did; 
they were certainly more skilful in refuta- 
tion, and they spoke more gracefully. But 
they had practically an impossible task: that 
of proving logically the value of annexing 
the Hawaiian Islands. I do not mention this 
to detract from Yale’s victory, which was 
especially deserved, since Harvard, with the 
choice of sides, had deliberately taken the 
affirmative, but to show that under the pre- 
sent system, when decisions depend on the 
value of the arguments presented, the quali- 
ties which ought to win a debate may not. 

The remedy for these evils is, I believe, a 
simple one. It is to instruct judges to ren- 
der their decision not on the merits of the 
question as debated, but on the merits of the 
debating. The change, though at first glance 
it may seem slight, is in reality very funda- 
mental. It will insure that the personal 
attitude of the judges toward the question, 
and the advantages of side, will so far as 
possible be eliminated from the contest, and 
it will insure that the decision will rest just 
where all must agree it ought to—on the 
skill displayed by the speakers in present- 
ing their case. How college men may hap- 
pen to decide any question makes not the 
slightest difference to any one; but it is in- 
teresting, and for the purpose of stimulating 
work in debating, necessary, that there 
should be some opinion from competent 
judges as to which side has acquitted itself 
most satisfactorily. This, I am convinced, can 
best be accomplished by the change I sug- 
gest. The only objection that can be made 
to the change—that it will require judges to 
estimate the value of the material which 
each side had at its disposal—is scarcely a 
valid one. At any rate, it is a difficulty 
wholly insignificant when compared with the 
great evils of the existing method. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 

RALPH CURTIS RINGWALT. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, April 20, 1898. 





FOREIGN EXPRESSAGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: My experience confirms what Miss 
Hapgood says about mail-matter from Rus- 
sia being taken possession of by express 
companies in Germany, and is entirely at va- 
riance with the statement of “P."’ in your 
issue of April 21. Not long since a letter 
was delivered to me by the American Ex- 
press Company in Chicago which had been 
stamped, posted, and postmarked in Russia, 
fully prepaid. It was taken by an express 
company at Hamburg, and s0 came on 
through the American Express Company, 
with charges over two dollars for expressage. 
Knowing what the letter probably contained, 
Kk paid the charges and took it, but have 
never been able to get anyexplanation either 
from express company or postal authorities. 
J should be glad to know the reason why. 


J. D. CrRawrorp. 
OHICAGO, April 2%, 1808, 


Notes. 


It is impossible to keep biographical series 
from overlapping, and Franklin with a new 








title forms the subject of the first of the 
“American Men of Energy,’ projected by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The classification is 
of those “Americans whose lives and work 
helped to shape the destinies of their gene- 
ration."’ Other announcements by this firm 
are ‘Martin Luther,’ by Prof. Henry E. Ja- 
cobs; a ‘Life of Saladin,’ by Stanley Lane- 
Poole; ‘Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the 
Age,’ papers of the English Club of Sewanee 
for the season of 1897; ‘Glimpses of Eng- 
land,’ by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler; ‘Democracy 
and Social Growth in America,’ four lec- 
tures by Prof. Bernard Moses of the Uni- 
versity of California; ‘The Philosophy of 
Government,’ by George W. Walthew; and 
‘The Study of Man,’ by Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
first volume of the “Science Series,’”’ edited 
by Prof. Cattell of Columbia. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. will have ready in 
June an ‘Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ for beginners, 
by Prof. W. M. Baskervill of Vanderbilt 
University; ‘Later English Plays,’ by Prof. 
Calvin S. Brown of the same institution; 
‘Bird Gods in Ancient Europe,’ by Charles 
De Kay; and ‘Cape Cod Week,’ by Annie 
Eliot Trumbull. 

‘The Story of a Play,’ by W. D. Howells; 
‘Thirty Strange Stories,’ by H. G. Wells; 
‘Ghosts I Have Met,’ by John Kendrick 
Bangs; and ‘Paradise Lost: Its Structure and 
Meaning,’ by Prof. John A. Himes, are forth- 
coming from Harper & Bros. 

Ginn & Co. have in press Gibbon’s Me- 
moirs, edited with introduction and notes by 
Prof. Oliver Farrar Emerson of Western Re- 
serve University. 

Funk & Wagnalls will soon issue ‘The 
Spaniard in History,’ by the Rev. James C. 
Fernald. 

It is announced that M. Edmond Biré is 
at work on a study of Chateaubriand in 
which, we may apprehend, that great writer 
will be treated as Victor Hugo has been 
by the same ruthless commentator and 
critic. But the essay is sure to be good 
reading. 

Cotta, Stuttgart, is printing the first vol- 
ume of ‘Beitrage zur Amerikanischen Lit- 
teratur- und Kulturgeschichte,’ by our coun- 
tryman, Frof. BE. P. Evans. 

We learn that the well-known poet Paul 
Heyse is preparing for publication a series 
of portraits of Munich authors, in black and 
white. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. J. Wells's 
dainty little illustrated ‘Oxford and its Col- 
leges’ (London: Methuen & Co.), which we 
have already commended, has passed to a se- 
cond edition. 

Herbert Spencer’s ‘Various Fragments’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.) contains a score of ar- 
ticles published in various journals from 1852 
to the present time. Mr. Spencer has not, 
however, raked in everything he ever wrote, 
for he enumerates a baker's dozen of articles 
of ‘‘comparative unimportance,” and men- 
tions yet others of “little significance.’’ The 
comparatively important pieces here given 
will repay examination by any critic who is 
inquiring into the merits of Mr. Spencer's 
methods of reasoning. The inconveniences 
of a decimal currency are explained; and the 
instance is given of an accountant who had 
to go over £20,000 of accounts in one day, 
and who said he was glad they were not in 
francs. 

The first volume of the “Biographical Bdi- 
tion” of Thackeray, ‘Vanity Fair’ (Harpers), 
discloses Mrs, Ritchie's plan of editing, and 
& very agreeable plan it is. It consists of 


4 





bringing together for each volume of her 
father’s writings all the available notes, jot- 
tings from his diary, letters, sketches, etc., 
which bear upon the composition and re- 
ception of the work in question, and upon 
the author’s life during its production. Thus, 
we have in the introduction to this biographi- 
cal ‘Vanity Fair’ hints as to the persons 
and travels used by Thackeray as raw ma- 
terial, some unpublished sketches and let- 
ters—among the latter one to Edward Fitz- 
Gerald—accounts of method of composi- 
tion, revision, etc. The recently discovered 
letter of Thackeray to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, making a post-novel disposal of Becky 
Sharp and others, is, of course, included. An 
attractive new portrait of Thackeray serves 
for frontispiece; and when we have added 
that the volume is tastefully printed and 
bound, it is unnecessary to enlarge further 
upon the merits of what should be a favorite 
edition of an author whose popularity is cer- 
tainly not on the wane. 

Lee & Shepard send us a couple of 
handbooks on painting, ‘The Painter in 
Oil,’ by Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst, and 
‘Water-Color Painting,’ by Grace Barton 
Allen. The utility of such books may be 
doubted, but these are favorable enough spe- 
cimens of their class. In Mr. Parkhurst’s 
volume, especially, definite recipes are 
avoided, and an honest and intelligent effort 
is made to expound principles of work. The 
attempt to teach drawing and painting by 
purely verbal instruction is, however, fore- 
doomed to failure. Mr. Parkhurst recognizes 
this to some degree by saying: ‘I do not 
say paint the nude. On the contrary, if you 
want to go so far as that in the study of 
the figure, you must not attempt to do it 
with the aid of a book. Go to a good life 
class.’ But it is equally true that the stu- 
dent of painting who would make real pro- 
gress in any branch of the art should go to 
a good master for practical instruction. 


A passage from Miss Allen’s volume shows 
well the vagueness of verbal instruction the 
instant the recipe style is abandoned: “In 
representations of china or glass having a 
gold decoration,” she says, “the gold must 
be represented by yellow, brown, reddish, or 
greenish tones, as the light and the situation 
happen to demand. The proper colors, 
rightly employed, will give the desired effect 
of metal.”’ That is all. It is perfectly true, 
but it is not likely to be of much use to the 
student who is unable to see what are the 
“proper colors,” or how they are affected by 
“the light and the situation.’’ A writer of 
unusual lucidity and great analytic power 
might, indeed, do somewhat better than this, 
but his teaching could be rendered effective 
only by the addition of elaborate colored 
plates, which would make his book too ex- 
pensive for the class for which such works 
are intended; and even then five minutes’ in- 
struction before the object by a competent 
teacher would outweigh a whole chapter. 
The training of the artist is a training in 
seeing, and what to see can be pointed gut 
only by the instructor in the immediate 
presence of the thing seen. 

‘Early Long Island Wills of Suffolk Coun- 
ty, 1691-1703,’ an unabridged copy of the 
manuscript volume known as “The Lester 
Will Book,” being the Record of the Prero- 
gative Court of Suffolk County, N. Y., comes 
to us with genealogical and historical notes 
by William 8. Pelletreau, A.M., and an ex- 
haustive index of persons and _ localities 
(Francis P. Harper). It covers the term of 
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office of Judge William Smith (1691-1706), | study of the subject, well “‘documentée,”” and 


and is, of course, only one of many similar 
books in other counties. The original was 
lost from the proper custody from 1811 to 
1871, and this fact may have enhanced its 


value in the eyes of the editor. Otherwise | 


we cannot account for the expenditure of 


money in making an ‘‘unabridged’’ copy of | 


the wills of some sixty worthy but obscure 
inhabitants of Suffolk County. Surely, ab- 
stracts of these documents would have suf- 
ficed for even an antiquarian public, as the 
curious or interesting items therein are al- 
most invisible. We must add, however, that 
the editor and publisher have done every- 
thing they could with such commonplace 
material, and that the edition is limited to 
340 copies. 

The handsome reprint of the ‘History of 
the Pequot War,’ from the contemporary ac- 
counts of Mason, Underhill, Vincent, and 
Gardener, with additions and an introduc- 
tion by Charles Orr, Librarian of Case Li- 
brary (Cleveland: The Helman-Taylor Co.), 
is avowedly only a reprint, by permission, 
of the copies issued years ago by the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. Yet as the 
Collections of that most stately, sedate, and 
painstaking society have become to a large 
degree as inaccessible as the originals, it 
was a wise and laudable act for our Western 
friends to issue this book. The war itself 
was of such vital importance in the settle- 
ment of New England that its history will 
be read with interest by every generation, 
and the quaint contemporary accounts have 
a freshness and life not xo be equalled by 
the more formal periods of professed his- 
torians. Mr. Orr is to be congratulated on 
the good judgment and taste displayed by 
him in the preparation and publication of 
his book. 

Armand Colin & Cie. have published the 
seventh and, presumably, last volume of the 
“Discours et Opinions de Jules Ferry,’ edit- 
ed by Dr. Paul Robiquet. This particular 
volume is interesting on account of its con- 
taining the speeches delivered by Ferry in 
the course of the vigorous campaign he con- 
ducted against the Boulangists. In these, 
as in the other discourses, he exhibited an 
amount of common sense which contrasted 
greatly with the madness and thoughtless- 
ness of his opponents. The work is a fitting 
tribute to a statesman bitterly maligned 
during his lifetime. 


A. book on Lamartine ought to be interest- 
ing, but that is not enough nowadays; it 
must also tell us something new about the 
poet, or present a fresh aspect of what we 
know already. This, M. Ernest Zyromski, 
lecturer in the University of Bordeaux, has 
endeavored to do in his volume on ‘La- 
martine Poéte Lyrique’ (Paris: Colin). He 
develops the theory that Lamartine’s lyrism 
sprang from his habit of giving himself up 
in solitude to a dream-life, the intensity of 
which was’ extraordinary, and from his 
bearing within himself a landscape which 
he projected on reality. The working out of 
the theory is not over well done, and the 
impression the book makes on one is that 
the author has collected a lot of material 
from the verse of Lamartine which a more 
skilful hand might avail of to better pur- 
pose, 

‘La Fin du Classicisme et le Retour a 
l’Antiquité,’ by Prof. L. Bertrand (Paris: 
Hachette & Cie.), bears all the ear-marks 
of a thesis for the French doctorate. In other 
words, it is a very careful and thorough 


| 








offering points of interest in views not al- 
way3 such as are generally entertained con- 
cerning certain great authors. Indeed, Prof. 
Bertrand exhibits a singular boldness in his 
estimate and criticism of André Chénier and 
Chateaubriand, for instance; in the case of 
the former, affirming that Sainte-Beuve has 
misconceived the significance of the poet's 
work, and, of the latter, placing the writer 
squarely among the classicists, and those of 
the decadence at that. His estimate of the 
value of the classic spirit and doctrine would 
make M. Brunetiére rage furiously, though 
it must be borne in mind that he treats of 
the decadent classicism so well analyzed by 
Taine and others. The book is well worth 
reading, and will serve a useful purpose as 
a work of reference for a period less studied, 
perhaps, than those which immediately pre- 
ceded and followed it. 

The recent Ibsen festival found a twofold 
literary expression in Scandinavia in a book 
by one of the master’s most enthusiastic and 
intelligent followers, Georg Brandes, and a 
“Festskrift’’ published by the Norwegian 
monthly Samtiden. The first is divided into 
three parts, giving the impressions of the 
critic at three different periods of his life— 
1867, 1882, and the present time respectivety. 
The second work contains criticisms by rep- 
resentatives of the three Scandinavian king- 
doms, and Finland, an article by Prof. Joh. 
Storm on Ibsen and the Norse language, and 
statistics showing the popularity of Ibsen at 
home and abroad. Brandes’s book has as a 
frontispiece the latest photograph of the 
Norwegian dramatist, taken this year. 


Students of the classics who have become 
interested in the newly discovered poems of 
Bacchylides—-of whom, we know, there are 
several in this country—will be pleased to 
have their attention called to the fluent 
translation of four of those poems by Prof 
H. von Arnim of Rostock, published, together 
with an essay on the poet, in the Rundschau 
for April. Another article of unusual interest 
in the same magazine is that by Prof. Dr. 
Thum», “Die Maniaten: Ein Beitrag zur 
Volkskunde des heutigen Griechenlands.”’ 
The learned traveller sees in the present in- 
habitants of the middle peninsula in the 
southern Morea, marked at its extremity by 
the promontory of Te#narum (now Cape Ma- 
tapan), the nearest relatives of the heroic 
race of the Spartans. This primitive and 
warlike people is even now not very far re- 
moved from Homeric conditions, aside from 
the fact that it has profited by the invention 
of gunpowder. 


In 1896 Germany exported 62 million 
marks’ worth of books, while her imports 
amounted to 20 millions. The United States 
bought of Germany books to the amount of 
7.2 millions, holding the third place in the 
list of all nations, and sold to her 1.7 mil- 
lions’ worth; the import by Germany from 
England during the same period reaching 
only 650,000 marks. In spite of the enormous 
production of books in Germany, their use 
in the country itself is still confined to a 
smaller proportion of the population than 
one might think. To be sure, there are 
many libraries, but most of them are univer- 
sity, or city, or school libraries, or others, 
meeting the wants of the professional scho- 
lar rather than those of the educated lay- 
man; or they are Volksbibliotheken, intended 
for the entertainment and elementary in- 
struction of the lower classes. Good public 





libraries for the use of the intelligent and 





well educated, as well as the lower classes, 
are almost entirely wanting. The library re- 
cently established by the city of Chariotten- 
burg, though called a lolksbibliothek, is of a 
higher order than other institutions so desig 
nated. In the first two months after its open 
ing, 8,000 books were drawn by 1,500 per 
sons of all classes, “from the laborer to his 
Excellency,’ and the reading-room (in which 
no daily papers are kept) was used by more 
than 5,000 persons Such a success, on 
would think, ought to stimulate other Ger 
man cities to follow the example of Charlot 
tenburg 

Prof. Dr. Rudolph Briinnow, grandson of 
Dr. Henry P. Tappan, first Chancellor of the 
University of Michigan, is now engaged in 
his third scientific expedition in Asia Minor 
for the purpose of exploring especially the 
regions east of the Jordan. His former re 
searches in this direction were exceedingly 
rich in results, which he intends to prepare 
for publication after his return to Europe in 
June. While in Damascus and Jerusalem he 
procured a considerable number of valuable 
Oriental manuscripts, which he presented to 
the library of the University of Heidelberg 

The University of Jena has decided that 
students of medicine shall henceforth be re 
quired to pass a satisfactory examination in 
psychiatry before receiving permission to 
practise their profession. A thorough know- 
ledge of diseases of the mind is now deemed 
quite as necessary to the physician as prac 
tical skill in treating physical maladies 

Several correspondents have referred us 
for the early use of the word campus to 
Hall's ‘College Words and Customs’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1851), where we may read: ‘At the 
College of New Jersey, the college yard is 
denominated the Campus." 


In 1893 Mr. John Brenton Copp gave to the 
National Museum at Washington a collection 
of costumes, household fabrics, and other ar 
ticles accumulated by succeeding generations 
cf the Copp family. This collection is in 
process of reinstallation, much of it having 
been kept in storage to the present time 
The whole collection has now been reéx 
amined by experts at the request of Mr. W 
H. Holmes, in charge of the biological de 
partment of the museum. The books, alma- 
nacs, and other publications have been cata- 
logued by Dr. H. C. Boulton, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston has examined in detail the 
almost countless articles of apparel and 
household use. The collection is probably 
the richest ever made by an American fami 
ly; perhaps it is the most extensive in the 
matter of wearing apparel and other domes- 
tic fabrics ever possessed by an American 
institution. The oldest article is a ponderous 
bed-hanging of linen, said to have been 
brought from England in 1635. This is now 
of a yellowish brown color; it once had fig- 
ures stamped upon it, no doubt, in color. In 
the lapse of centuries the color has disap 
peared from the figures, but the surface of 
the cloth is still depressed where the figure 
in relief was applied in printing. The strong 
pressure which left this indentation In 
the cloth for centuries probably indicates 
some process other than mere printing; it is 
possible that the press or clamp was applied 
for a considerable period of time to prevent 
the dye elsewhere used from spreading into 
the compressed part, which is yet slightly 
lighter than the rest. There are later bed- 
room hangings; there are more than thirty 
hand-made sheets of the eighteenth century, 
with richapronsand trousersand undercloth 
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ing,and articles not to be met with elsewhere, 
such as curious braces or suspenders of other 
days. One pair of these has four button- 
holes, one above the other. Of gowns there 
is a considerable number of the Revolu- 
tionary period, with some of the early eigh- 
teenth-century and of the later “Directory” 
and “Empire” styles. There are plain every- 
day frocks of gingham and calico as well as 
rich reception gowns. If families who have 
moderate collections of this nature would add 
the contents of their attics to the cases of 
the National Museum, a collection of admira- 
Lle completeness might be built up on the 
lines of the Copp collection, which is destin- 
ed to be a resource for the social historian 
and the artist. 


—Quite the most interesting group ef 
sketches in the fifty-fourth volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (Macmil- 
lan) is that of the Stephen connection, from 
the pen of Mr. Leslie Stephen. A trait of 
shyness and aloofness runs through the gift- 
ed members of this stock, who were yet 
capable of great public services. Of his 
father, Sir James Stephen, the writer re-~ 
lates that, as Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in 1833, he had suddenly to draw 
up (at risk of postponement for a year) the 
measure for West India emancipation. ‘He 
therefore on this occasion (and on one other 
only) broke the Sabbath, and between the 
noons of Saturday and Monday dictated an 
elaborate bill of sixty-six sections.” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has also charged himself with 
the sketch of Dugald Stewart, in the course 
of which he quotes Cockburn as to the 
beauty of Stewart's delivery in spite of his 
being forced to clear his throat on account 
of an asthmatic tendency. But there was 
“eloquence in his very spitting.”” Our Ame- 
rican habit is spitting in our very eloquence. 
Other prominent personages arrayed in this 
volume are the first Earl of Stanhope, who, 
Bismarck-like before Bismarck, “was na- 
turally frank and open, and he used to say 
that he always imposed on the foreign min- 
isters by telling them the naked truth’’; 
Chesterfield; Castlereagh; the Earls Derby, 
father and son (fourteenth and fifteenth); 
Dean Stanley, Richard Steele, Sterne, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and George Stephenson. 
Stevenson has ten pages allotted to him to 
Steele’s six or seven and Sterne’s twenty-~ 
two, and furnishes an interesting criterion 
of editoria] proportion for another generation 
than ours to pass upon. Some American 
connections are to be traced in the Stough- 
tons of Massachusetts, in Gen. John Stan- 
wix, and in Gen. Sir Thomas Stirling, who 
served against us in the Revolution, but 
never made an “attempt upon Springfield 
(Massachusetts) in June, 1780,” as here ex- 
plained. New Jersey is intended. Here, too, 
is commemorated Joachim Hayward Stocque- 
ler, whose Life of Wellington led John Brown 
to magnify the possibilities of guerilla war- 
fare in a mountainous country, who lived 
to serve as war correspondent in this coun- 
try during the rebellion precipitated by John 
Brown, and died in 1885 at a ripe old age. 


~-In the current number of Cosmopolis An- 
ton Bettelheim pays a glowing tribute, com- 
pounded of patriotic sympathy and literary 
appreciation, to the genius of the greatest of 
living Austrian poets, Ferdinand von Saar. 
Saar is the Viennese poet par ewcellence, quite 
the most perfect organ of lyric utterance that 
the Germans of the Eastern Empire have in 
this generation found. In his prose tales, 





thoughtful and vivid presentations of Aus- 
trian types, Saar reveals himself as a disci- 
ple of Turgeneff; but the Russian pessimism 
is softened by the cheery spirit of the Vien- 
nese, and although, like his master, he holds 
that circumstances are stronger than men, 
he does not drive the conflict to a tragic end, 
but finds his solution in Goethe’s lofty doc- 
trine of renunciation. Saar is an Austrian 
by birth and sentiment and in the choice of 
his subjects; his recently published ‘Novel- 
len aus Oesterreich’ is a new evidence of this. 
But there is no occasion to distinguish strict- 
ly between the literatures of Germany and 
Austria. The Poles of Galicia have their 
own splendid literature, the Hungarians have 
theirs, the Czechs theirs; but the Austrians, 
Grillparzer, Halm, Lenau, Anzengruber, Saar, 
belong to German literature, and the last- 
named sadly admits that it is the German 
only among the peoples of that composite 
empire who is proud of the name of Austrian. 


—Nomore convincing proofof the threaten- 
ed disintegration of the Hapsburg realms 
could be found than the recent lament of the 
patriot poet Saar, who so long has sung the 
beauty and grace of his narrower fatherland. 
“Since Grillparzer’s Zeitgedichte,” writes 
Bettelheim, ‘‘no chords of such power have 
been struck in the patriotic lyric poetry of 
Austria.”’ It should be remembered, too, 
that the gloomy and embittered prophecies of 
Grillparzer in 1843 did not come true, and his 
native land rose again out of her trials to 
dignity and might. The following is a me- 
trically exact and fairly literal rendering of 
this striking poem of Saar’s (by Mr. Charles 


H. Genung): 
AUSTRIA. 


Bowed with grief is my head, O thou, -_ Austria. 
Slow, relentless decay threatens thy fina fall, 
f the limitless empire, 
Holy, Roman, the last remains. 


Still thy eagle of state proudly its pinions spreads; 
And in beauty thy realms gleam with their wonted 
pomp. 
But thy firm ancient structure 
Crumbles sullenly day by day. 


True, thy populous hosts never were one in kin, 
Love of one common home never — theirhearts; 
de of Austrian birthright 
Cherished the German alone. 


But when thou hence, gone is a peerless grace, 
And a cluster of flowers falls Hrs aaa 8 breast; 
Thou art one made of m 
In thy bloom thou hast < decked it long. 


Weeng seater er thou hast done, good thou hast 
Ever wert thou beloved, O thou, my Austria, 
And now wilt thou destroy thus, 
With thyself at strife, thyself? 

—During recent years the planet Mars has 
been assiduously studied at the Observatory 
of Juvisy, near Paris, by M. Antionadi and 
others. There, as elsewhere, the “canals’’ 
on the planet have been seen, usually as 
long, narrow, dark lines lying in the arcs of 
great circles of the surface. There is no doubt 
of the objective existence of such markings, 
as they have been mapped by many ob- 
servers before and since Schiaparelli under- 
took their serious study in 1877. Such mark- 
ings are probably long cracks or crevasses in 
the outer layers of the planet’s surface. The 
experiments of M. Daubrée have shown 
that the expansion of an interior nucleus 
will produce a series of long cracks lying 
in the arcs of great circles. A contracting 
nucleus produces rugations like mountain 
chains. Many observers since Schiaparelli 
have noted the “doubling” of the Martian 
canals. Sometimes a single marking of the 
sort will be suddenly replaced by two nar- 
row markings lying in the same region and 
in the same direction. If, says M. Antiona- 
di, the Seine should suddenly disappear, and 
if two new rivers should be created, one 
running from Nantes to Marseilles, the other 





from Dunkirk to Strassburg, we should have 
a precise terrestrial analogue to the ap- 
pearances of double canals on Mars. Recent 
popular writers have exhausted ingenuity in 
devising explanations of this phenomenon 
which should agree with their idée five that 
the “canals” are, without doubt, the work 
of human hands. It is hardly necessary to 
say that no explanation of the sort has been 
given that satisfies astronomers. 


—M. Antionadi has made a careful study of 
the optical illusions that attend prolonged 
and strained vision of delicate markings of 
this kind, and he has come unreservedly to 
the conclusion that the doublingof the canals 
on Mars arises from defective focusing of 
some kind, either of the telescope, or of the 
observer’s eye (through fatigue). One of 
his experiments may be tried by any one 
who will take the trouble to rule a fine line 
on a visiting card and to look at it, from a 
distance, with an opera-glass. A very slight 
disturbance of the focal adjustment, or slight 
fatigue of the eye, will produce a double 
image of the single line. It is always possi- 
ble to produce double images of a single line 
in one of these ways. M. Antionadi’s experi- 
ments seem to show that the double canals 
on Mars are always the results of one of 
these two causes. His conclusions are note- 
worthy in themselves as a return to ration- 
ality in the explanation of physical appear- 
ances on Mars; and it is interesting to re- 
member that he is an assistant to M. 
Flammarion, who is the high-priest (in 
France) of the doctrine of human life on 
Mars. M. Antionadi accepts, tacitly, the 
view of the circumstances prevailing on 
Mars that has been consistently held by the 
astronomers of Princeton, Mt. Hamilton, 
etc., namely, that it is a planet analogous to 
our moon, with little or no atmosphere, no 
water, no clouds, with very low temperature, 
no human life, and no ‘canals’ for com- 
merce constructed by “intelligent beings like 
ourselves.” 


—M. André Lefévre, who is Professor of 
Ethnography and Linguistics at the Paris 
School of Anthropology, and President of 
the Anthropological Society, has tried to give 
in thirty lectures a bird’s-eye view of re- 
corded history (‘L’Histoire: Entretiens sur 
YEvolution Historique.’ Paris: C. Reinwald: 
New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer). The volume 
is one of the familiar Contemporary Science 
series, whose prospectus promises first-hand 
works from specialists. This promise has 
been fulfilled in many of the issues, but as 
M. Lefévre has already contributed the vol- 
umes on ‘Religion’ and ‘Philosophy,’ and is 
a professor of two other pretty well dif- 
ferentiated sciences, it is evident that in 
his case the term specialist must be taken 
in a somewhat old-fashioned sense. The 
student of history approaches such attempts 
as this with misgiving. He anticipates a 
series of facile and perhaps clever generali- 
zations, plausible enough, but not more con- 
vincing than some other series quite irrecon- 
cilable with the first. Yet, as a critic, he is 
disarmed by the reflection that the book is 
not intended to be tested in detail, but to 
be judged as a whole. He is certain that M. 
Lefévre, accustomed to the lack of pre- 
cision which is characteristic of so much in 
the present field of anthropology, will re- 
gard it as trifling if a reviewer objects to 
assertions like the following of Godfrey of 
Bouillon after the capture of Jerusalem 
(p. 491): “Il chargea quelques légistes de 
rédiger une constitution. . . . De leurs 
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délibérations sortirent les Assises de Jéru- 
salem, document précieux, écrit en francais, 
et qui fut une des bases du droit au moyen 
age.’ Again to read that, “en 1497, les fréres 
vénitiens Jean et Sébastien Cabot avaient 
découvert, au compte du roi anglais Henri 
VII., le Labrador, l’Hudson et la Virginie,”’ 
inevitably shakes our confidence in the chap- 
ters on early Egypt and primitive China. 
But possibly this carelessness in detail may 
be amply compensated by instructive com- 
ment or enlightened breadth of view. Un- 
doubtedly many readers’ will think they find 
both these qualities; but one example of the 
want of the true historical spirit shall an- 
swer for not a few that could -be cited. We 
are not surprised that Leo X. at first pro- 
nounced Luther’s opposition to Tetzel a 
‘“monkish quarrel’; but when our author 
contents himself with repeating this snap 
judgment (‘‘Qui pourrait croire qu’une que- 
relle si ridicule pit enfanter tant de 
maux?’’) one concludes without injustice 
that with inaccuracy in details M. Lefévre 
has combined a flippancy of judgment which 
makes his work misleading to the general 
reader and distasteful to the scholar. 








COL. HIGGINSON’S REMINISCENCES. 


Cheerful Yesterdays. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1898. 


It is seldom that a man of letters has so 
much of a story to tell as Mr. Higginson, an 
experience so varied and so active to recite. 
Nor has Mr. Higginson ever written more 
agreeably than here, with happier expres- 
sion, with more wealth of humorous and ef- 
fective illustration, with more of that allu- 
sive light which comes from a wide range of 
culture, and a memory that instinctively re- 
produces at the right moment the appropriate 
anecdote or phrase. In his brief ‘“Epilogue’”’ 
he suggests that ‘‘the public may often 
justly complain that too much has been 
told.” But neither the fulness nor the inti- 
macy of his disclosure exceeds the proper 
bounds either as regards Mr. Higginson 
himself or others. If he has a sharp word 
of criticism for others now and then, he does 
not spare himself at points where he has 
missed the mark. And it is not by any 
means as if his book had an exclusively 
personal importance. It admits us to the 
very heart of several of the greatest move- 
ments of the century, without any exaggera- 
tion of the writer’s personal contribution to 
the current of events. It gives us history in 
its social setting, and has, if we mistake 
not, permanent worth as one of those ser- 
viceable memoirs that help new times to 
rightly understand the old. 

Mr. Higginson’s first chapter, ‘“‘A Cam- 
bridge Boyhood,” is a valuable appendix to 
Lowell’s ‘“‘Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,”’ and 
can be read continuously with that essay, 
which was one of the most delightful in 
Lowell’s lighter vein, without any ‘‘dying 
fall.” All of Mr. Higginson’s tastes and ap- 
titudes and inclinations were prefigured in 
his parents and their ancestors. His father’s 
line reached back through merchants, mili- 
tary and civil officere to the Rev. Francis 
Higginson, who came to Salem in 1829. 
The father was the kind of man one expects 
to find on the wrong side of the anti-slavery 
conflict and is seldom disappointed. If he 
had lived longer—he died in 1832, when his 
son Thomas was nine years old—his son 
might have had difficulties in the progress of 








his anti-slavery principles which, in the 
event, did not encumber him. The fact that 
the elder Higginson planted most of the trees 
in the college yard is one that “‘breeds per- 
petual benedictions” on his memory. De- 
lightful is the story of the first supply of 
Hebrew Bibles for the Divinity School, in 
which he was much interested. He went to 
President Kirkland in an indignant frame 
because the Bibles all had their title-pages 
at the back end. The strain of daring and 
adventure in Mr. Higginson's blood came 
from his mother and her sea-faring Englisb 
father, Capt. Thomas Storrow of the British 
navy. Through her also came his middle 
name, an inheritance from Gov. Wentworth, 
the first of the three royal Governors of that 
name who ruled over New Hampshire. No- 
thing adorns Mr. Higginson’s pages more 
tenderly than his account of his mother’s 
character and her way of life. There was 
everything in her reading habit to give her 
children’s blood a literary flow, and a home 
library of a thousand good books surviving 
the father’s financial wreck confirmed the 
mother’s tnfluence. When Mrs. Edward 
Everett sent her some tamarinds, her son 
flatters bimself that they were sent for his 
peculiar joy; but this is, for one so deeply 
versed in old New England ways, to be 
strangely oblivious of the virtues of tamarind 
water. From a single remark made by his 
mother he dates his apprehension of the in- 
tellectual disadvantages of women and the 
beginning of his attempt to better them. 
From the killing of a bird by a young com- 
panion he dates his aspiration to deserve the 
friendship of Emerson by ‘“‘naming all the 
birds without a gun.”’ Since the civil war 
his feeling for birds has extended to in- 
sects and fishes, and he found that Gen. 
Francis A. Walker was affected in the same 
way by his military experience. Another 
early impulse in the right direction came 
from the blackened walls of the Charlestown 
Ursuline Convent. They made him a pas- 
sionate believer in religious liberty. 


In his second chapter, ‘‘A Child of the 
College,” Mr. Higginson makes good his 
claim to this title in a degree second only 
to that of John Holmes and Prof. Norton, 
“born in it, bred in it, interested from 
earliest recollection in its men.’’ He writes 
pathetically of the decay of its social sig- 
nificance since the time when the Boston 
banks were closed on Commencement Day; 
of its morality, better now, he thinks, than 
sixty years ago; and of its intellectual cha- 
racier, now and then, with something of the 
spirit of the laudator temporis acti. He 
praises the great qualities of Benjamin 
Peirce, and somewhat proudly calls the roll 
of men whose style was formed by Prof. Ed- 
ward Tyrrel Channing. Young Higginson’s 
years in Cambridge coincided with a brief 
experiment of the elective system, which 
in its present application he warmly com- 
mends and would have carried still further. 
Writing of the members of his class, he is 
most impressed by the foolishness of pro- 
phesying how young men will turn out. 
Many of his classmates falsified the predic- 
tions; the immaculate class treasurer finally 
bringing up in the state prison. 


In his next chapter, “‘The Period of the 
Newness,” Mr. Higginson gives us an in- 
side view, at once serious and humorous, 
of that period. He had democratic inclina- 
tions to a life of manual labor, and scme 
brief approximating to it on the Old Golony 
Railroad, carrying a surveyor’s chain. He 





was much at home in the social circle of 
which Lowell and Maria White were th: 
binary centre, and in which their love-let 
ters were passed around as too precious 
for mere private use. We get wonderfu! 
glimpses of George William Curtis and his 
brother Burrill, in gay-colored chintz blouses 
and little visorless caps with tassels. Mr 
Higginson remarks on the silence of George 
in the Boston meetings advocating the Brook 
Farm doctrine; but as he was merely a 
boarder at the Farm, and was but ninetee: 
when he left, his silence was most natural 


Like Lowell, Higginson was for a time at 
tracted to the law, but Richter’s writings 
drew him to a literary career, and th 
preaching of James Freeman Clarke and 


Theodore Parker diverted him for a time 
into the Unitarian ministry. A passage de 
scriptive of Parker's preaching is one of the 
most notable in the book 

A chapter calied “The Rearing of a Re 
former’’ covers his Divinity School life 
and his first settlement, which was in New 
buryport, where one of his parishioners was 
Caleb Cushing, then a real general in the 
Mexican war, and another, ‘perhaps th 


quietest,"’ was that Francis Todd who had 
Garrison incarcerated for libel in the Balti 
more jail. The strongest personal impres 
sion made on him in the Divinity School 
proceeded from William Henry Hurlbut of 
unblessed memory, generally regarded as “a 
worthless fellow,"’ and so denounced by Pre 


sident Walker. Mr. Higginson thinks him 
unequalled for natural brilliancy among al! 
the men that he has known; “even Lowell 
was not his peer."’ He was the hero of three 
novels, Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago,’ Win- 


throp’s ‘Cecil Dreeme,’ and Mr. Higginson's 
own ‘Malbone.’ Various aspects of the anti- 
slavery and other reforms are presented 
with the utmost vividness. We seem not so 
much to read about them as to be on the 
spot, and we feel the chill of the aristocratic 
Boston shoulder as it turned towards the 
abolitionist. Here, too, we get the mea 
sure of young Higginson’s social courage 
He sided with Garrison in drawing-rooms 
and at dinner-tables where exquisite gen 
tlemen calmly gave their opinion that 


Garrison was “a fellow who ought to be 
hung.” 

In 1841 Mr. Higginson ran for Congress to 
please Whittier, was defeated, and soon after 
left Newburyport for Worcester, where 
a Free Church wished him to become 
its minister. Apt in the selection of mot 
toes for his chapters, for that on the Fugi 
tive Slave epoch he might well have taken 
“These Are Our Falilures,”’ so disappointing 
was his experience in the attempted rescues 
of Thomas Sims and Anthony Burns. The 
details of these matters are full of interest 
and so are those of the John Brown affair, 
in which Mr. Higginson was deeply involved 
He did not, however, anticipate Brown's 
action at Harper’s Ferry, and thinks it was 
an incident of some temporary morbid exal- 
tation. He would fain have tried to rescue 
Brown, and later his companions, but the 
omens were fatally opposed. He resents the 
descriptions of Brown that have obtained 
currency through Nicolay and Hay and 
others, insisting that coarseness of any. kind 
was foreign to his nature. Very affecting is 
his account of his own visit to Brown's wife 
at North Elba and his journey with her to 
meet her husband. In Mr. Higginson's ac 
count of bis own Kansas doings, he inflicts a 
merited punishment on Gov. Robinson, whose 
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defamation of John Brown has soiled the re- 
putation it endeavored to exalt. 

“The Birth of a Literature’ is perhaps too 
literal a characterization of the early for- 
tunes of the Atlantic Monthly. In these for- 
tunes Mr. Higginson took an honorable part, 
writing more for the magazine than any one 
else except Lowell and Holmes. When the 
war broke out, his delay in finding his place 
at the front was longer than it seemed like- 
ly to be in advance, but when he went at 
last it was in an ideal fashion, as colonel 
of the first negro regiment recruited from 
the slave population. Here again, however, 
his ill-luck in practical adventures followed 
him. Seriously injured by the abrasion of 
a grape-shot or piece of shell, he was obliged 
to leave his command, and returned to it 
only to find himself disqualified by malaria 
from discharging his duties. He adds an- 
other laurel to Robert Shaw’s memorial 
wreath when he tells us that Shaw did not 
share his own confidence in the courage of 
the colored soldiers. So much the rarer, 
then, his devotion to their training until the 
event dishonored every fear. 

Mr. Higginson tells of a Boston Irishman 
who wished ‘‘to say a few things before he 


began.’’ Mr. Higginson tells a few things 
after he ends with his eighth chapter. They 
concern literary London and Paris twenty 
years ago and “The Outskirts of Public 
Life.’ All three chapters are more than en- 


iertaining, but the last is one of the best in 
the book, giving an uccount of his lecturing, 
speechmaking, and political activity. The 
hest conclusion of the book ‘is the apologia 
pro vita sua on page 183, where he estimates 
his abounding versatility in comparison with 


a more contracted range. Whatever lack of 
concentration there has been, the varied 
product of his life has been uncommonly 


rich; while, when all is said, the man’s best 
service has been his conspicuously unwaver- 
ing devotion to every cause that has made 
for the enlightenment and improvement of 
his fellow-men. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 


Industrial Democracy. In two volumes. By 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1897. 

A distinguished professor of theology, in 
the days when systematic theology was the 
science par excellence in New England, once 
complacently remarked that he _ believed 
every difficulty was solved by his system. 
The book now before us gives evidence of a 
like cheerful belief on the part of its au- 


thors, and it cannot be denied that their op- 
has an exhilarating effect on the 
reader. The perfectibility of human society 
is always an engaging theme, and those who 
undertake to demonstrate it are sure of an 
appreciative audience, provided their demon- 
stration is reasonably attractive in form. 
To do them justice, these authors have cer- 
tainly complied with this condition. They 
are well known by some vigorous polemical 
writings in support of collectivist theories, 
but in this case their work is distinguished 
by the calmness of its reasoning and by a 
genuinely scientific methdd. It is the pro- 
duct of laborious investigation, and indi- 
cates a complete familiarity with economic 
theories and arguments, Regarded as a sci- 
entific treatise, it is marred by prolixity and 
repetition; the argument could have been 


timisia 


advantageously compressed into half the 860 
pages which it occupies. “But as it is prob- 





ably intended for popular reading, its dif- 
fuseness may render it more easily assimila- 
ble. 

In one respect the book is somewhat dis- 
appointing. The authors assure us that they 
have devoted six years’ investigation to the 
task of a scientific analysis of trade-union- 
ism in the United Kingdom, during the 
course of which they have examined, inside 
and out, the constitution of practically every 
trade-union organization, together with the 
methods and regulations which it uses to 
attain its ends. While the results of this 
investigation are apparent in the decided 
tone in which the authors are able to speak 
on a number of matters not generally un- 
derstood, or generally misunderstood, the 
particulars which they give are more meagre 
and less interesting than we should expect. 
The importance of the conclusion rather 
overshadows the premises, although the au- 
thors are well aware of the great interest of 
the ‘“‘thousands of working-class democra- 
cies, spontaneously growing up at different 
times and places,’’ free from the traditions 
of other classes, and perpetually recasting 
their constitutions to meet new and varying 
conditions. The details of this evolution are 
referred to occasionally, to justify an infer- 
ence, but they are dwelt upon as data for 
theories rather than as manifestations of 
human feeling. The authors aver that it is 
only in the third part of the work that they 
have ventured into the domain of theory; 
but they are altogether mistaken in their 
bearings. The whole book is pervaded by 
certain assumptions, and all the facts are 
seen through spectacles colored with pre- 
judice. This we shall presently illustrate, 
but in the meantime it is desirable to exa- 
mine the body of science obtained by the 
study of the evolution of the trade-unions. 

In the first place, it seems to be clearly 
demonstrated by this investigation that al- 
though a strong trade-union feeling exists 
in favor of apprenticeship regulations, such 
regulations are now enforced only in a small 
and dwindling fraction of the industrial 
world. 


“Over by far the largest part of the limit- 
ed field in which apprenticeship once pre- 
vailed, the system has gone practically out 
of use, and restrictive barriers, once sup- 
ported by universal approval and fondly kept 
up by the trade clubs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, have, during the past hundred years, 
gradually been swept away. Finally, so far 
from apprenticeship regulations foriing a 
necessary part of Trade Unionism, a posi- 
tive majority of the Trade Unionists now 
belong to occupations in which no shadow 
of apprenticeship has ever existed.” 


There were some advantages in the old way 
of learning a trade, but the modern indus- 
trial pace is altogether too fast for such 
leisurely methods, and, while the trade- 
unions would restrict their membership if 
they could, they find that practically they 
cannot. The tendency, therefore, is toward 
free competition among laborers, so far as 
their choice of employment is concerned. 

The condition of this degree of freedom, 
however, is membership in a trade-union. 
In a number of trades no workman outside 
the union can get work. No employer will 
have anything to do with him. He is ‘‘just 
as much compelled to join the union as 
if membership were, by a new factory act, 
made a legal condition of employment.” It 
is the mission of the trade-union, according 
to our authors, to make this state of affairs 
univegsal, so that no one shall be able to 
get work at any trade unless he belongs 





to its union. Many laborers, many trade- 
unionists, even, do not recognize this truth, 
but it follows necessarily from another prin- 
ciple which is fundamental to the whole 
theory. This principle is that called here 
the ‘Common Rule,” established by ‘Col. 
lective Bargaining.’’ These capital letters 
indicate that we are passing from the record 
of facts to the realm of theory, and it is 
time, therefore, to. consider the generaliza- 
tions which support the assumptions of ‘In- 
dustrial Democracy.’ 

The fundamental assumption is that of the 
disadvantage of the laborer in bargaining 
with the employer. “It is a fundamental ar- 
ticle of the trade-union faith that it is im- 
possible, in a system of competitive industry, 
to prevent the degradation of the Standard 
of Life, unless the conditions of labor are 
settled, not by Individual Bargaining, but by 
some Common Rule.” According to our au- 
thors, it is a matter of indifference to the 
employer whether he hires a laborer or not, 
while it is a matter of life or death to the 
laborer. Hence the laborer gets only what 
the employer chooses to give him. Accord- 
ing to this view, there is no such thing as 
competition among employers to secure la- 
borers; their competition is in paying the 
lowest possible wages, and as the one that 
pays the lowest wages makes the highest 
profits, the national standard of life goes 
lower and lower. On this principle the whole 
edifice of ‘Industrial Democracy’ is built. If 
it is true, combination among workmen is 
indispensable to the well-being of society. 
It follows that these combinations, or this 
general combination, must establish the rule 
of equal pay for equal effort, and must re- 
quire that work .be done everywhere under 
the same sanitary conditions. This does not 
mean absolute equality of wages, although 
it implies equality in the hours of labor, 
but it means that no employer shall pay 
less in wages than another for a like pro- 
duct. Hence the schemes of employers for 
making their workmen dependent on them, 
profit-sharing, insurance funds, etc., are 
condemned as a subtle “nibbling at wages,” 
and “horizontal cleavage’ between classes of 
citizens is regarded as essential to the well- 
being of the industrial community. 


This scheme of society is worked out with 
the greatest ingenuity, and even plausibility, 
and the actual divergences of existing 
trade-unions from. the ideal are most in- 
structively pointed out. Evidently every- 
thing depends on the original assumption, 
and the chapter on “The Higgling of the 
Market” is an extremely clever represen- 
tation of the effect of competition in reduc- 
ing prices. It is conceded that there are 
some enlightened employers who would pre- 
fer to employ strong, sober, honest, and 
skilful workmen at high wages for short 
hours, but they are not masters of the situa 
tion. There are other employers who em- 
ploy the refuse of the labor-market, and who 
will undersell the benevolent employers if 
they put their liberal views in practice. 
“The capitalist manufacturer stands at as 
great a relative disadvantage to the whole- 
sale trader as the isolated workman does to 
the capitalist manufacturer."” The manu- 
facturer is “at the mercy of the wholesale 
dealer,’ and when the latter tells him his 
prices are too high, he obediently cuts down 
his workmen’s wages, unless they are com- 
bined in a union, And “just as the manu- 
facturer is conscious of his weakness in 
face of the wholesale trader, so the whole- 
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sale trader feels himself helpless before the 
retail shop-keeper to whom he sells his 
stock.”’ And, in his turn, the shopkeeper 
is at the mercy of his customers, or con- 
sumers, in general. Here our authors 
stop their analysis. If they went further, 
they would find that as producers are also 
consumers, there might in low prices be 
compensation for low wages and profits. But 
the chapter is perfect as it is, and ought to 
put our protectionist writers to shame. 

To cut the matter short, it is evident that 
if the production of wealth is increased by 
trade-unions and their methods and prac- 
tices, no effective argument can be brought 
against their multiplication and extension. 
Few people will be found to deplore a di- 
minution of profits due to an increase of 
wages, provided the production of goods is 
unaffected. Our authors argue with much 
force that in a society regulated according 
to their theories production would be actual- 
ly increased, and such a result is conceiv- 
able. Rich people may learn to content 
themselves with one per cent. interest, and 
pay the difference between that and the 
present rate to the army of Government 
officers to be employed in seeing that no 
one does any work except at the “stan- 
dard rate.’’ But our authors go further than 
this, and contend that the foreign trade of 
England would not be reduced even if her 
production were reduced. ‘‘So long as we 
continued to desire foreign products, and 
therefore to import them in undiminished 
quantity, enough exports would continue to 
be sent abroad to discharge our interna- 
tional indebtedness.”’ The “‘therefore’’ covers 
a considerable chasm in the logic of this 
proposition. If England were to adopt a 
four-hours’ day for labor, could the present 
volume of exports be maintained, and, if not, 
would imports continue at the same rate? 
The owners of New England cotton mills 
and the workers therein would just now like 
some conclusive reasoning on this point, for 
it looks as if the “‘standard rate’ could not 
be maintained against Southern competi- 
tion. 

Our authors have claimed too much for 
their panacea in maintaining that it would 
be effective if enforced in but a single com- 
munity. They should insist on its world- 
wide application; and, pending the consum- 
mation of this, their own arguments prove 
that its application in a single community 
would be injurious. But whether we dissent 
from their conclusions or not, we must thank 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb for their services in 
constructing the most complete argument in 
support of modern socialistic theories that 
has ever appeared. No better case can be 
made out, and cvery economist and every 
statesman ought to make himself familiar 
with it. 





THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments: A New English Translation, with 
Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustra- 
tions. Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scho- 
lars of Europe and America, and edited, 
with the assistance of Horace Howard 
Furness, by Paul Haupt, Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Part 
10. Isaiah, translated by T. K. Cheyne; 
Part 14. The Book of Psalms, translated 
by J. Wellhausen. Dodd, Mead & Co 
1898. 


This is an important work for several rea- 








sons. It represents the labor of many Bibli- 
cal scholars of high rank. It offers a new 
rendering of the Old Testament, without any 
of the conservative trammels that restrained 
the Revisers of 1885. It does this on the 
basis of a revised Hebrew text. It endeavors 


to present the results of literary criticism | 


with vivid distinctness. Each participant in 
the work is invited and expected to give the 
product of his best scholarship—intelligi- 
bly, as for the layman, but without dilution 
or adaptation to ignorance and prejudice 
As a consequence, while the work is entirely 
comprehensible to intelligent men and wo- 
men, it is both too erudite and too frank to 
appeal to the crowd of superficial Bible 
readers. The pictorial illustrations may, it 
is true, attract even some of these, and that 
will be their best function. 

Scholars will derive profit from these vol- 
umes, but they are not intended primarily 
for scholars. Hence it is only after some 
test of use by those who are not specialists 
that a final opinion can be given as to the 
success of the undertaking. But it is not 
too early to say that it seems likely to both 
interest and instruct those who pursue the 
study of the Old Testament seriously, even 
without technical training. It will give its 
readers some familiarity with Old Testa- 
ment problems, accustom them to the scho- 
lar’s attitude, and illuminate many pages of 
the Hebrew masterpieces with fresh light. 
It is, no doubt, subject to the disadvantages 
which attend all endeavors to represent, in 
crystallized form, the results of a science 
which is moving rapidly. It is even more 
subject than some others to such disadvan- 
tages, because its parts do not represent an 
agreement of scholars, but each the work of 
but one or two. Such a _ representation, 
when it is elaborate and expensive, has some 
tendency to claim the position of a standard, 
without having an absolute right to it, and, 
while it is useful and furthering to-day, 
may hamper progress to-morrow. Photo- 
graphs of the sun’s corona during an eclipse 
are invaluable if you have enough of them. 
It might mislead if one photograph, by a 
single observer, were to be published as the 
authoritative view of the corona. 

One other drawback in the present case 
is the condition of the textual criticism of 
the Old Testament. Only to a small extent 
has this as yet been conducted systema- 
tically, with a careful use of all the availa- 
ble means. Even the principles of such cri- 
ticism are not uniformly accepted. The ne- 
cessity and the difficulty of it are both 
great. It is inevitable that textual emen- 
dation, under such circumstances, should be 
made up largely of suggestions, more or less 
acute, in which the element of personal idio- 
eyncrasy is not lacking. It cannot embody 
the results of a sound and uniform meth- 
od, consistently applied. This defect is ac- 
centuated by the absence, in the Poly- 
chrome version, of the evidence on which 
the textual changes rest. These are given 
in the revised Hebrew Text, which ap- 
pears as an independent work. It is a pity 
that at least as much help in this direction 
could not have been offered the reader as is 
contained in the margin of the Variorum 
Bible. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
Polychrome Bible marks an epoch, and will 
contribute to the spread of knowledge. Its 
name is justified in only one of the two 
parts before us. Wellhausen’s ‘Psalms’ 
shows only the common white and black of 





paper and printer's ink. The design of the 
colors was to indicate diflerences of author- 
ship and date in the various materials mak- 
ing up the books Not only is this clue 
wanting in the case of the Psalms, but tn 
only a few cases is there any hint, in the 
brief notes, of the age to which a Psalm is to 


be referred This is disappointing The 


uestions here arising are undoubtedly very 
difficult, but that is no reason for ignoring 
then That he has ignored them is one 
among several indications of capriciousness 
in the recent Old Testament work of this 
brilliant scholar The value of the part 
is enhanced, however, by an interesting ay 


pendix on the “Musie of the Ancient He 
brews."’ The translation is put into English 
by the competent hand of Dr. H. H. Fur 
ness 

Canon Cheyne's ‘Isaiah’ represents the 
plan of the work much better. He uses co 
lors freely—laid on in blocks, according to 
the contrivance adopted by the editor, the 
ink being black throughout. Not only so 


but he groups the prophecies under different 


heads, largely according to date and author 
ship, so that he can use the same colors 
with different signification under the differ- 
ent heads. Their values are explained in the 
notes. By the aid of these devices he dis 


tinguishes, not two “Isaiahs,"’ but five, and 
of individual authors the number is still 
greater, for, e.q., the fifth group covers more 
than a hundred years. Taken in connection 
with the hints at historical interpretation 
found in the notes, there is no better way of 
receiving a distinct impression of the most 
interesting of the prophetical books, as un 
derstood by a bold, learned, and acute escho- 
lar, than by reading this volume of two hun 
dred pages with care 


It is impossible to discuss details We 
commend this series to the ittention of 
Bible students, with the hope not only that 
the Old Testament version may be soon com 
pleted, but that the promise of the title-page 
may be in due time fulfilled, and the Poly 


chrome Version of the New Testament, of 
which we have no announcement as yet, be 
put into our hands. The literary structure 
of the New Testament deserves study as 
well as that of the Old, and just now de 
mands it with an emphasis all the greater 
because it has hitherto been unduly ignored 


Forty-six Years in the Army. By Lieute- 
nant-General John M. Schofield. The Cen- 
tury Co. 8vo, pp. xvi, 577. 


As one by one the officers of the regular 
army at the head of the Ist have been re- 
tired from active service when they reach- 
ed the age of sixty-four, the roster of those 
who commanded independent armies in the 
field has been exhausted. Now and hence- 
forth the ranking officer of the army must 
be one who served in the civil war as a 
subordinate, till this list also shal! be ended 
and the whole generation of those who saw 
active service in civilized warfare on a great 
scale has passed off the stage General 
Schofield is the last of those who command- 
ed armies for whom a special rank was pro- 
vided after the close of the war. That of 
General was limited to Grant and Sherman 
by the original statute, which also provided 
that the grade of Lieutenant-General should 
cease with the death of Sheridan Sym- 
pathy with the latter when he was m ar- 
ticulo mortia led Congress to confer on him 
the higher rank, but he never exercised it. 
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A short time before General Schofield reach- 
ed the age limit when he too must retire, 
the rank of Lieutenant-General was given 
him by act of Congress. These highest 
grades were honorary, for Grant ended his 
war service as Lieutenant-General; Sher- 
man, Sheridan, and Schofield theirs as Ma- 
jor-Generals. 

It has been known for a long time that 
General Schofield was writing memoirs of 
his military career, which would be pub- 
lished after his death. His retirement from 
active service has removed most of the ob- 
jections he may have felt, and he gives 
us his book, as he says, while many of the 
actors in the great drama are still living and 
can point out any errors into which he may 


have fallen. The book is not a connected 
narrative of the author’s life. It is rather 
a collection of notes and comments on events 


that he had part in. The first two or three 
chapters are more closely biographical, deal- 
ing with his boyhood and education at West 
Point and his service prior to the outbreak 
of the great rebellion. The campaigns of 
1861 and 1863 in Missouri are then briefly 
but lucidly treated. Next follows a se- 
ries of comments upon Sherman’s general- 
ship in the campaigns of Atlanta and the 
Carolinas, written in 1875, upon the publica- 
tion of the first edition of Sherman’s me- 
moirs. These are followed by a discussion 
of the campaign of Franklin and Nashville 
in the autumn of 1864, and of the author’s 
relations to General George H. Thomas in 
that important crisis. This will no doubt 
be considered as the most important part of 
the book. Further comment on Sherman’s 
March to the Sea, its purpose, and its stra- 
tegy, with the final campaign which re- 
sulted in Johnston's surrender, close the 
treatment of the war period. Entertaining 
and instructive chapters are given to the 
French intervention in Mexico, to recon- 
struction in the South, to army administra- 
tion in time of peace, and to some of the 
lessons of the war, military and financial. 


General Schofield’s experience in Missouri 
is a most instructive lesson on the difficul- 
ties of both military and civil administra- 
tion in a border State. The Union men of 
Missouri! were divided into factions as hostile 
to each other as they were to the Confede- 
rates. The Union men of Kansas were gene- 
rally radicals, who had -been schooled by 
border-ruffians into an intense and impla- 
cable enmity to all slaveholders. The ra- 
dicals of the two States united in the efforts 
to dictate a policy to the Administration at 
Washington, while Mr. Lincoln’s heart was 
set on encouraging the loyalty of the anti- 
secession slaveholders and giving them pro- 
tection. The situation was practically an 
intolerable one, and Schofield, as the mili- 
tary commandant of the department, was be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone. 
Mr. Lincoln appreciated the honest and pa- 
tient efforts of the General to carry out his 
policy; but the bitter enmity of such men 
as Lane of Kansas and like extremists of 
Misscurl was enough to prevent for a year 
and a half the confirmation of Schofield’s 
appointment as Major-General. It was not 
till he had left the West and become one 
of Sherman's army commanders in Georgia 
that his confirmation was finally allowed to 
pass the Senate. 


The chapters commenting on the Atlanta 
campaign contain valuable matter based on 
personai knowledge and throw light on some 
important points. The fact that the criti- 








cisms on Sherman’s generalship were writ- 
ten in 1875 and are published as then writ- 
ten, must diminish their weight. The publi- 
cation of the Official Records has only late- 
ly opened to us the current correspondence 
on both sides, without which the actual si- 
tuation cannot be understood, or the shift- 
ing and growing plans and methods of the 
opposed commanders tested with any satis- 
faction. The purposes of Gen. Johnston and 
the pressure of the Richmond Government 
upon him to assume the aggressive made an 
element in the problem of which compara- 
tively little was known twenty years ago. The 
lapse of time and the opening of new sources 
of knowledge have, in the general judgment 
of the world, tended to increase the admira- 
tion for Sherman’s conduct, especially in the 
prudence of his movements at the opening 
of the campaign, when his own impulsive 
nature was held so carefully in check. The 
bold strategy of his final campaigns has by 
common acclaim been placed among clas- 
sic examples of generalship. 

The treatment of Gen. Schofield’s own 
campaign against Hood in November of 1864 is 
very thorough in everything which pertains 
to his relations to Gen. Thomas. Here the 
whole subject was absolutely within the au- 
thor’s knowledge, and he has evidently made 
a most thorough compilation of every kind 
of evidence which may bear upon it. The 
special interest turns largely upon the fact 
that an unscrupulous effort was made to poi- 
son Thomas’s mind against his principal sub- 
ordinate. The chief actor in this plot seems 
to have been a man, always of a dubious per- 
sonal reputation, who ended his career under 
a cloud on account of malversation in a re- 
venue office of the government. How far 
Thomas was deceived into believing that 
Schofield was scheming against him may 
still be regarded an open question, but the 
assertions of those who were about him, and 
the publication of Van Horne’s Life of Tho- 
mas, made it entirely proper that Schofield 
should give the matter the thorough treat- 
ment which he has given it in this memoir. 
The correspondence throughout the campaign 
is carefully analyzed, Schofield’s own part 
as commander in the field is clearly defined 
and proved, the directions of the chief and 
the execution by the subordinate, with the 
extent and kind of responsibility of each, are 
all so fully and clearly marked out as to 
leave very little room for debate. While the 
author deeply regrets the apparent estrange- 
ment which was wrought in Gen. Thomas’s 
mind, and regards the plot to bring it about 
as a criminal wrong to both, he gives strong 
evidence of his own continued admiration 
and regard for the character of his old chief. 

From a strictly military point of view, the 
campaign of Franklin and Nashville is calm- 
ly criticised for the purpose of fixing its 
strong and weak points as matters of history. 
The author alludes with a touch of pathos to 
the fact that he is already an older man and 
an older officer than Thomas was when he 
died, and claims the indisputable right to 
review without constraint the portions of 
their career which were in common. We 
should all have felt that Gen. Schofield had 
come short of doing his duty to posterity if he 
had omitted to give us his frank and full 
judgment upon the events in which he bore 
so important and honorable a part. 





Across the Everglades; A Canoe Journey of 
Exploration. By Hugh L. Willoughby. 


,was made at scientific surveying. 





Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1898. 

Pp. xii, 192 Svo, illustrated. 

This journey was undertaken in order to 
explore that unknown portion of the Ever- 
glades into which the Seminole Indians were 
driven during the Indian war, and which was 
left unvisited by two previous expeditions; 
also, to examine the fauna and flora of the 
region in the interests of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It seems strange to learn, in 
these days of energetic exploration in all 
parts of the world, that we have, in one of 
our Atlantic Coast States, a tract 130 miles 
long and 70 miles wide which, until a year 
or two ago, was as much unknown to civi- 
lized man as the heart of Africa. It is 
bounded on the north by Lake Okeechobee, on 
the east by a strip of pine forest about six 
miles wide, facing the Atlantic, on the south 
by the mangrove swamps bordering tho 
southern and southwestern shores of the 
peninsula, and on the west by the Big Cy- 
press Swamp, which touches the western 
coast fronting the Gulf of Mexico. 

The first journey of any length through 
any part of the Everglades was made by 
Major A. P. Williams in 1883, but resulted in 
no additions to cartography, as the record of 
the party on published maps is merely a 
general line from the Harney River to Lake 
Okeechobee. It is probable that no attempt 
In 1892 a 
party of more than twenty men under J. E. 
Ingraham followed an old Government trail 
from Myers, on the west coast, to the site 
of Fort Shackelford on the eastern edge of 
the Big Cypress Swamp. Thence, after many 
hardships, they succeeded in crossing to 
Miami in about two weeks, being piloted out 
of the maze by a Seminole Indian. 

The author of this volume made an ex- 
perimental trip across the eastern pine belt 
in 1896. Last year he took his outfit and 
supplies by vessel to the Harney River on 
the west coast behind the Ten Thousand 
Islands. This river is a small stream about 
five miles long, its upper part available only 
for canoe navigation. It forms one of the 
outlets for the surplus waters of the Ever- 
glades. Its bed is composed of limestone 
chemically precipitated from the fresh water 
and showing a more or less crystalline struc- 
ture. From the head of the river Lieut. 
Willoughby started with two canoes and one 
companion in a _ northeasterly direction. 
Distances were measured by a light wheel 
lashed to the stern of the canoe, provided 
with paddles and a register showing the 
number of rotations—a method which proved 
fairly accurate. Astronomical observations 
were taken daily for position. A tongue- 
shaped tract of sawgrass necessitated a long 
détour to the southward, but the Miami was 
reached in safety, after a journey of some 
fifteen days. No specific dates are given in 
the text for particular days. 

What, then, are the Everglades? The popu- 
lar opinion has been that they are a vast 
tract of swamp, reeking with malaria and 
enclosing rich islands of higher ground 
reached by paths known only to the Semi- 
noles, and where, it was surmised, the latter 
had rich plantations, orange groves, and 
herds of cattle. We learn from our author 
that this is all erroneous, The Everglades 
do not form a swamp in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. They are more like a 
vast area of gently sloping rocky beach, over 
which the Okeechobee drainage, constantly 
in motion, moves steadily towards the sea. 
The water is pure and potable; as it is not 
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stagnant, there are few mosquitoes, at least 
in the winter season. The author encounter- 
ed no malaria, but reports the air as stimu- 
lating, with a winter temperature of 70 to 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. pleasant and health- 
ful. The water is everywhere shallow, va- 
rying from a couple of feet to as many inch- 
es, separated from the rock, which every- 
where underlies it, by a coating of calcareous 
mud which in some places has a depth of 
six feet, and in others diminishes to no- 
thing. The rock surface is curiously ir- 
regular, nubbly, and full of cavities. Oa 
the bottom grow grasses which impede the 
traveller. Where the mud is deep the dread- 
ed ‘‘sawgrass”’ grows to a height of ten feet 
above the water, three-sided, with each an- 
gle armed with sharp recurved teeth which 
cut to the bone, making a jagged wound, 
long in healing. The thick sawgrass is im- 
penetrable; it is easier to go twenty-five 
miles round than to get through a quarter 
of a mile of it. Islands are few and small, 
rising only a few inches above the water. 
Snakes are plentiful and large; panther, 
deer, otter, and other animals occur, but 
more plentifully near the edges of the tract. 
Birds are more numerous, especially the 
egret; and one bird, the Everglades kite, is 
peculiar to the region. Alligators are found, 
but not abundantly; fish and turtles are com- 
mon, but difficult to catch in the maze of 
grasses. On the whole, it is a unique re- 
gion, and the author’s account of it is inte- 
resting and timely. 

Lieut. Willoughby speaks of the Seminoles 
with respect and admiration; a hard-work- 
ing, patient folk, who pride themselves on 
their truthfulness and desire only to be let 
alone, free from contact with the “lying 
white man.”’ The book ends with a Seminole 
vocabulary of sixteen pages, rather crudely 
prepared, but which the philologist may find 
to contain some useful material. The volume 
bears evidence of unfamiliarity with book- 
making, but has numerous excellent illus- 
trations and a good index. It succeeds fairly 
well in filling a notable gap in the geo- 
graphic literature of our country. 





Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature 
Francaise. Tome IV. 1600-1660. Tome V. 
1661-1700. Paris: Armand Colin. 1897. 


In accordance with expectation, each new 
volume of this work exceeds its predecessor 
in bulk. Fortunately the greater amplitude 
of treatment has resulted in making Volume 
IV. the ablest and most exhaustive yet pub- 
lished, while the character of the critical 
opinions expressed conforms more closely 
than ever to the intention as originally stat- 
ed. To the editor (Prof. Petit de Julleville) 
have fallen two chapters, devoted respectively 
to seventeenth-century poets from Malherbe 
to Benserade, and the founding of the 
French Academy as introductory to the suc- 
ceeding period of classicism. With most mo- 
dern critics the treatment of the “official 
poet of the Bourbon dynasty”’ has been often 
so harsh that a partial rehabilitation of his 
fame is welcome, even though coupled with 
the admission that Malherbe’s ‘laborious 
timidity” helped to stifle truly lyrical poetry 
in France for nearly two hundred years. It 
is but natural that the artless outpourings 
and the marked individuality of style in the 
work of Mathurin Régnier should appeal 
more strongly to a critic of to-day who 
strives to express the general feeling of his 
own time and generation. A similar remark 








applies to Théophile de Viau. Not the least 
pleasing feature of this chapter is its un- 
sparing employment of illustrative quotation, 
which contributors to the earlier volumes 
might have done well to anticipate. 


M. Bourciez furnishes a capital chapter on 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, in which, taking 
a hint from M. Brunetiére’s well-known 
views, he dwells on the development of the 
social spirit in French literature as the out- 
come of the influence of that brilliant cote- 
rie; and though recognizing the triviality of 
much that filled their discussions, he seems 
to have summed up definitely the enduring 
worth of the movement in his last sentence: 
“Si quelques-uns y recueillérent 
germes d'affectation, 


des 
beaucoup y apprirent 
A penser délicatement et tous A bien dire.” 
Fifty years ago it would have required some 
courage to express such an opinion, except 
under the protection of the academic roof; 
but we have at last learned to understand 
that Moliére’s immortal satire was directed 
less against the préciceuses of Paris than at 
their awkward provincial imitators. 


Our feeling for the critic (M. Rigal) whose 
weary task it was to judge the work of the 
initiators of the modern French drama 
(Hardy, Racan, Mairet, etc.) vanishes on dis- 
covering that his enthusiasm was strong 
enough to inspire him with the following bit 
of artless chauvinism: ** A la lecture ses tra- 
gédies [those of Hardy], avec leurs change- 
ments de lieu, font l'effet de tragédies 
écrites par un Shakespeare un peu 
timide et plus réservé.”” In this chapter the 
well-worn theme of the dramatic unities 
holds a prominent place, as indeed in other 
divisions of the volume, and on this point 
the various commentators appear refreshing- 
ly united as to the wholesomely restrictive 
effect of rules on individual tendencies to- 
wards vagaries in dramatic composition 
From a literary point of view, it is hard to 
speak too highly of M. Jules Lemaftre’s en- 
tertaining treatment of Corneille—much the 
liveliest chapter in this volume—for, under 
the guise of irony much more gentle than ts 
his wont, the writer conveys a series of opi- 
nions strikingly fresh and original. In the 
light of them the contemporary hostility to 
“Le Cid,”’ which was by no means confined to 
Richelieu alone, nor indeed wholly instigated 
by his jealousy, grew out of an imperfectly 
realized conviction that that famous drama, 
with its theme of the triumph of ‘l’'amour- 
passion,’ violates ordinary (i. ¢., conven- 
tional) morality in its solution of a case 
which that morality had not foreseen. This 
distinguishes ‘‘Le Cid’’ both from all earlier 
plays of the seventeenth century and from 
the rest of Corneille’s greater dramas, in 
which the will to do right invariably plays 
the determining part of the action. Despite 
the gravity of the situation, M. Lemaitre’s 
habit of literary curveting was too strong 
to be entirely overcome, though the exercise 
has been prudently relegated to the marginal 
security of a foot-note, in which we read 
that ‘‘Polyeucte nous rappelle a la fois Saint 
Paul, Jean Huss, Calvin, et le Prince Kro- 
potkine’; and a few pages further on, the 
examination of “Théodore” held out an ir- 
resistible opportunity for a sly rap at Sar- 
dou. 

Other chapters take up romances, memoirs. 
and philosophical works, the last occupying a 
space at least equal to their importance; 
but, in spite of somewhat elaborate subdi- 
visions, we fail to find in the exposition of 
Cartesianism (MM. Hannequin and Thanin) 
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Gazier's 


. 


such lucidity as characterizes M 


commentary on Pascal and Port Royal. It ts 
possible that the metaphysical principles 
underlying the former do not admit, at least 


in such a semi-formal treatise as this, of a 


thoroughgoing treatment; and yet ons 
might well give the average reader credit 
for the ability to follow an examination 
of Descartes’s dualism in all its details, with 
the inevitable conclusion of its ultimate 


philosophical failure. Dealing with Pascal 


M. Gazier dwells on the truly philosophical 


character of his scepticism, as distinguished 


from religious doubt; his dogmatic Chris 
tianity rests on pyrrhonism. It should, how 
ever, in fairness be admitted that no shuf 
fling of terms can differentiate this att! 
tude, so far as results are concerned, fron 
that of the sentimental myst! We must 
note, by the way, that the critic in this con 
nection writes Oberland for Obermann; it 
is true that popular opinion connects both 
of these names with Switzerland, and thus 
it is all one. 

The final chapter, on the internal history 


the 


volumes 


of the language, offers less interest than 
corresponding divisions in earlier 
but not from any falling off in M 
method or manner. The 
and academic wranglings on the respective 
“nobility” of terms offers little 
historical interest to such as live in an age 
of journalism and reckless neologizing 


Brunot's 
age of Vaugelas 


even of 


With the appearance of the fifth volume 
(1661-1700) “le Grand Siécle” is completed 
So little remains to the 
great names of this period that the relative 
ly conventional character of the judgments 
here rendered was all but a foregone conclu 
sion Mme. de 
Sévigné are exalted as typically representa 
ttve of French esprit and common sense. The 
treatment of the Bossuet-Fénelon quarrel, by 
two different hands, 
much evenness, and confirms the prior con 
that the disagreement 
temperament quite as much as of logical, or 
theological, conclusions. Strangely enough, 
the otherwise ample discussion of Moliére 
omits all mention of his diction and styl 
In the case of Saint-Simon, his commenta- 
tor appears to have been equally eager to 


be said touching 


Boileau, La Fontaine, and 


shows, nevertheless 


viction was one of 


emphasize the envious disposition of the man 
and to determine the enduring qualities of 
the writer. The difficulty of comparing, and 
yet contrasting, La Bruyére and La Roche- 
foucauld is met and overcome in the neat 
phrase which the 
against the amateur. But the 
consequently interesting element 
in this volume consists in the introduction 
of a long chapter by M. Rocheblave, which 
examines the wsthetic affinities of French 
art and letters during the seventeenth cen 
tury, and demonstrates more cogently than 
ever the influence of political absolutism on 
both. We would say in conclusion that the 
attitude displayed in these volumes towards 
the great ecclesiastics and preachers of the 
time leads us to await with eagerness the 
coming pronouncements on the sceptical 
movement of the following century 


sets off professional 


newest and 


the most 


The Rod in India; being Hints how to Cb- 
tain Sport, and Remarks on the Natural 
History of Fish and their Culture, and Il- 
lustrations of Fishing Tackle. By Heary 
Sullivan Thomas, F.L.8.. 34 ed. London 
W. Thacker & Co. 1897 


The first edition of this work was publish- 
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ed in 1873, and the two succeeding ones both 
contain much new material in print and il- 
lustration. Though Mr. Thomas devotes a 
good deal of space to pisciculture, his book is 
chiefly for the angler, and is the only one 
of importance on Indian fishing. The 
mahseer, a member of the carp family, is the 
best known of the Indian fishes, and yields 
sporti, when hooked, not at all inferior to 
that the salmon affords. He takes the fly 
much as a salmon does, “rising at it and de- 
scending quietly to his old place at the 
bottom till he feels the hook,” and then his 
first rush is much more violent than a sal- 
mon’s. “In spinning there is added yet an- 
other danger: the mahseer does not ordinari- 
ly take its fish quietly, as if it knew it would 
be unresisting like a puny fly, but seizes it 
with an angry blow that gives a sudden jerk 
to the line; it comes at the fish-bait with a 
swoop like a hawk, and, seizing it, passes 
swirling by at speed.”” His fighting qualities 
and strength, pound for pound, Mr. Thomas 
considers fully equal to those of the salmon, 
and, fished for with salmon tackle, the sport 
the mahseer yields is of the very finest, as in 
some of the large Indian rivers he attains a 
weight of 150 pounds or more, though these 
very large ones are seldom taken. Still, fish 
of 50 to 60 pounds are not at all uncommon, 
and on p. 399 an interesting account is given 
of the capture in the Poonch River of a 52- 
pounder which, by reason of a break in the 
reel, kept the angler busy for six hours be- 
fore he was landed. Records of many days’ 
fishing are given when bags of five to eigh- 
teen mahseer were made. The carnatic carp 
is also a sporting fish, resembling the chub in 
appearance, takes fly and bait, and reaches 
a weight of 20 to 25 pounds. 

There are other fish in the streams of In- 
dia, the murral, the fresh-water shark, and 
many more, but of all the mahseer is by far 
the most attractive to the angler. Like the 
salmon, he inhabits impetuous streams, is 
fished for in the same way and with the 
same tackle. Mr. Thomas says of him: 
‘The mahseer shows more sport than the 
salmon; not that you can kill more of them, 
which you may also do, but that each indi- 
vidual mahseer makes a better fight than a 
salmon of the same size.” 

The illustrations of the book are capital 
and appropriate, and every information is 
given that is necessary to the man contem- 
plating an angling trip to India. 





Christian Greece and Living Greek. 
Achilles Rose. New York: 
Publication Office. 1898. 


By Dr. 
Peri Hellados 


Perhaps the most tragic, and certainly the 
bitterest, result of the late collapse of 
Greece is that it has made her ridiculous. 


There was a time when the sorrows and 
wrongs of Greece eclipsed the gayety of 
nations. But though for Phil-Hellenes 


Hellas is still a bleeding martyr, crushed 
under the heel of the heartless ‘‘Concert of 
Kurope,”’ the cooler and more impartial ver- 
dict ts that years of silence and reorganiza- 
tion from within are needed if she is to win 
back the emotional sympathy that she once 
shared with “Young Italy’’ and Poland. 
For the present, she Hes under the sus- 
picion of being absurd. She is so hope- 
lessly shrouded in an atmosphere of inef- 
fectiveness that even the recent murderous 
attempt on her King has proved a fiasco 
in the end. The civilized world had barely 


recovered from its thrill of horror when it 
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learned that, out of six or eight shots aimed 
at some ten paces distance by two despe- 
rate assassins armed with terribly effective 
Gras rifles, one of these Gras bullets, “that 
will whistle through eighteen inches of 
solid oak,” had hit but failed to break the 
carriage-lamp; and another had slightly 
marked but failed to wound the carriage 
horses, while the latter did not even play 
their part to the extent of taking fright, and 
so introducing an element of real danger. 
For this and other reasons it seems that the 
claims put forth by Dr. Achilles Rose in his 
book vaguely entitled ‘Christian Greece and 
Living Greek’ are ill-timed. 

The Greek flag on the cover betrays its 
proselytizing aims. It would be unprofitable 
to criticise here vague rhapsodies over the 
glorious past of Greece by one who is ob- 
viously not a classical scholar. All sen- 
sible Phil-Hellenes who read Dr. Rose's 
still vaguer prophecies of the ‘‘glory of 
Greece” in the future, will share our regret 
for an opportunity of silence neglected, and 
our congratulations to Greeks that Dr. Rose 
is not a Greek, but a German. His book 
has a definite aim beyond the glorification 
of Greece and the vilification of ‘‘the Pow- 
ers.”’ It is a proposal for a universal lan- 
guage—-an idea that is some centuries old, 
but it has been reserved for Dr. Rose to 
suggest that the medium best fitted for 
the purpose is modern Greek. Undeterred 
by previous failures in this line, or rather 
supporting himself by them, Dr. Rose points 
out the difficulties of a polyglot congress, 
and would solve them by the apparently 
simple plan of making all the members ac- 
quire a reading and speaking knowledge of 
yet another language than those that ordi- 
narily come within their range. Scientific 
men who have hitherto regarded a working 
knowledge of French, German, and Eng- 
lish as something of an achievement, will 
hardly hail with enthusiasm the prospect of 
such an addition to their repertory. But 
Dr. Rose meets this difficulty with his 
theory that, if classical Greek were taught 
“rationally” in schools and colleges, ‘‘the 
most perfect, the ideal language would 
speak for itself, and inspire scholars to 
unite in agitation for its general adoption’ 
(p. 259). 

Dr. Rose means, by “the perfect lan- 
guage,” “Greek as she is spoke.”’ It is no 
new contention that ancient Greek should 
be taught through its modern representa- 
tive, and it has already been met by classi- 
scholars with an almost perfect una- 


cal 

nimity. The arguments of those who 
urge such a method are offensive to 
scholars because they are based on as- 


sumptions that have small foundation in 
fact. When Dr. Rose asserts (p. 243) that 
“the Greek language alone has preserved it- 
self almost unchanged through thousands of 
years in its original beauty,’’ he puts him- 
self out of court. A language that has 
played fast and loose with its moods, pre- 
positions, cases, and general syntax, which 
in the mouths of the people has passed into 
a dialect almost unrecognizable by one who 
is thoroughly familiar with classical Greek, 
cannot be said to be “almost unchanged.” 
Dr. Rose is not explicit, and usually drops 
into rhetoric where one would fain have 
facts, but we may assume that the language 
he ts offering to scholars as a medium is 
not the barbarous hybrid revived Greek of 
the newspapers—a jargon which a classical 


scholar reads with infinite disgust. One 





piece of reasoning in this work is so cha- 
racteristic of Dr. Rose’s grasp of the is- 
sues involved that we cannot forbear to 
quote it. He has been told by a malignant 
professor of classical Greek that it is not 
worth while to acquire modern Greek ex- 
cept for the purposes of the tourist, since 
“there is absolutely no modern literature 
worthy of the name.’’ His answer is that 
there is now being constructed at Athens “a 
work of monumental grandeur belonging to 
the noblest of the literature [sic] of any 
country in the world’ (p. 276). What is 
this literary masterpiece? A work on cra- 
niometry and anthropology embracing facts 
“collected in voluminous manuscripts which 
I have had the pleasure, the delight, to 
examine. Is there any literary pro- 
duction in any country at the present time 
which is superior to this?’’ (p. 276). How 
is one to meet in argument a writer who 
deliberately regards material for the study 
of anthropology as literature? 

Dr. Rose’s judgments on the attitude of 
the Powers are simply beneath criticism. 
The statement that “the Greeks incurred 
the displeasure of the European govern- 
ments by their revival of the Olympian 
games in 1896” (p. 286) is one that every in- 
telligent Greek will repudiate. His sugges- 
tion for an international language may be 
left to its fate. The lingua philosophica of 
Leibnitz died too. The ‘“Volapiik of the 
Rev. Mr. Schleyer’’ perished likewise. To 
us the real weakness of Dr. Rose’s book 
lies not so much in his rather foolish sug- 
gestion, but in the tone he assumes, and 
his inadequate knowledge, which on almost 
every page leads him into blunders. The 
Renaissance of the classics was inspired by 
Greeks. It is probable that we are now fac- 
ing a revival of the Dark Ages in which 
science will play the r6éle once sustained 
by religion in discrediting literature. But 
we shall not owe to Greeks the future re- 
naissance of Greek unless they are en- 
couraged to see their language and modern 
literature in their true proportions. 

On p. 68, in “‘Joures’’—‘‘ a second Aristo- 
phanes with a strong Shaksperian vein, who 
shows a considerable resemblance to Chau- 
cer’s tenderness of disposition’’ (!)—we ima- 
gine that we recognize Soures, the editor 
and writer of a witty and rather scurrilous 
little comic paper at Athens. 





Astronomy. By Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fow- 
ler, and J. Ellard Gore. D. Appleton & Co. 
1898. 


So many able men have entered the con- 
test to produce the best popular astronomy 
that the standard of excellence for such 
works is now very high. At the same time, 
they have, on the whole, as one after another 
has appeared since Herschel’s ‘Outlines,’ been 
growing less and less intellectual. The pre- 
sent volume is not as sensational as those 
of Flammarion; it contains nothing calcu- 
lated to terrify the reader, nor any scheme 
for communicating with inhabitants of Mars. 
Those particular varieties of silliness are 
not this year in fashion. We read, p. 
404, ‘“‘According to the Book of Enoch the 
constellations were already known and 
named in the time of that patriarch.” Since 
everybody knows that the Book of Bnoch is 
not even admitted into the Vulgate, a strong- 
er impression of the antiquity of the constel- 
lations, which undoubtedly go back to the 
very beginnings of astronomy, could have 
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been conveyed by mentioning that Alexander 
is said on good authority to have sent home 
from Babylon astronomical records going 
back to 2300 B. c.; and the “Phenomena” of 
the Macedonian poet Aratus, which, according 
to an ancient witness, depicts a globe, really 
describes the heavens as they were 2300 B. 
c. But this way of stating the minimum age 
of the constellations would not answer the 
purpose, because it supposes the reader to 
have sufficient logical power to follow an 
argument intelligently. There are no tables 
nor lists pretending to completeness (except 
that a list of the signs of the zodiac has 
been admitted, probably because the tradi- 
tional methods of young ladies’ academies 
make a good deal of signs of the zodiac); 
nor is there any attempt at summing up, or 
an account in any respect thorough of the 
present state of any branch of research. At 
the same time, the book reflects to-day’s cur- 
rent opinions among English astronomers, 
and, touching most of the questions of de- 
scriptive astronomy now uppermost (and not 


too difficult), has its value, and will be used | 


to advantage in schools of a certain charac- 
ter. There is no transcendental accuracy 
about the work in any particular. 
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course, of Imagery, and of Verbal Melody. The 
Text is founded on the First Quartos, with an en- 
deavor to retain the original reading, which has 
proved successful in many passages hitherto amend- 
ed in accordance with Eighteenth Century crit! 
cism. The Editor deals in the Notes with the 
Dates to be assigned to the composition of the 
several works; with the problem of the Rival 
Poets; and with the use of Typography and Punc- 
tuation in the Quartos, 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 
By Lavros G. McConacaiz, Ph.D. Vol. 
XV. in Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politica. 12m0, cloth, $1.75. 


Dr. MeConachie defines Congressional Commit 
tees as ‘‘the agents, the inatruments, the chan- 
nels of connection, between Congress and the na 
tion.’ With the expansion, in recent years grow 
ing ever more and more rapid, of population and 
complicated interests throughout our land, “the 
cumbersome organization of slower days'’ was sub- 
jected to a strain it could oot bear; and the adop- 
tion of a multiplicity of committees, each intrusted 
with some department, was the only practical way 
out of a vast difficulty. It Ulustrates evolution 
as working in a living, changing political organ 
ism, aud Dr. MecConachie studies its details with 
great care. He writes with no little vivacity, and 
with a wealth of loteresting illustration 


THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. 


By GeorGe Herpert Patwer, LL.D., Al 
ford Professor of Philosopby in Harvard U ni- 
versity. 1l2mo, cloth, 45 cents. 


The imperfect is interesting because so much 
may be done to make it better. This is the lesson 
that is applied to our lives here in America. It is 
a helpful, stimulating, and consoling essay, full of 
sound common sense and lofty reason. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE 
STUDENT. 


By Witiiam Dewitt Hyne, President of 
Bowdoin College. 12mo, cloth, 35 ceots. 


A little drama, conducted in the form of letters 
supposed to be written In the course of his college 
course, by a bright young student, Wittlily and 
yet sympathetically it shows up the foibles ot 
youth, but it also points out the healthful growth 
of manhood 


—— 


IN PRESS 
MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIBS. 


Edited by E. W. Bemis. Professor of Economi« 
Science. Kansas State Agricultural College 


WHAT IS ART? 
By Count Lyor N, Totator 


MANUAL OP THE HISTORY OF PRENCH 
LITERATURE. 
By Ferpinanpn Baenerit?ae, Member of the 


French Academy 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Revised and Continued by E. A. Grosvenoa, Pro 
feasor of European History in Amherst College 


Tomas Y, Crowet & Co., 


New York and Boston, 
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John Wiley & Sons’ New Books. 


Spectrum Analysis. 


By John Landauer. 
Tingle, Instructor of Chemistry in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
Ryo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Calorific Power of Fuels. 
A very full Collection of Tables of Heats of Combustion of Fuels, 
Solid, Liquid, and Gaseous. By Herman Poole, F.C.S.  8vo, 
cloth, $3 00. 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Elec- 
trolysis. 
According to Original Methods, by Dr. Alexander Classen, of the 
Royal School of Technology at Aachen. 
from the fourth revised and enlarged German edited by Wm. 
Hale Herrick and B. B. Boltwood. S8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Manual of Quantitative Chemical An- 
alysis, for the Use of Beginners. 


By E. F. Ladd, Professor of Chemistry in the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, and Chemist to the Government Experiment 
Station, Fargo, N. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Laboratory Manual of Qualitative 


Chemical Analysis. 
By Horace L, Wells, M.A., Professor of Analytical Chemistry 
and Metallurgy in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


Authorized English Edition by J. Bishop | 


Authorized translation | 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
By Dr. Jas. 8. C. Wells, Instructor in Qualitative Analysis in 
Columbia University. 12mo, cloth. Shortly. 


A Handbook for Chemists of Beet- 
Sugar Houses and Seed-Culture 


Farms. 


Containing Selected Methods of Analysis, Sugar-House Control, 
Reference Tables, etc. By Guilford L. Spencer, D.Sc., of the U. 
8. Department of Agriculture, author of a ‘‘ Handbook for Sugar 
Manufacturers.” 12mo, morocco, $3.00. 


Treatise on [lilitary Law, and the 
Constitution, Jurisdiction and Pro- 


cedure of Courts-[lartial, 


By Lieut.-Col. Geo. B. Davis, Deputy Judge-Advocate-General U. 
8. A., and Professor of Law at United States Military Academy. 
8vo, cloth, $7.00; sheep, $7.50. 





Engineering and Architectural Juris- 


prudence. 


A Presentation of tbe Law of Construction for Engineers, Archi- 
tects, Contractors. Builders, Public Officers, and Attorneys at Law. 
By John Cassan Wade, M.C.E., LL.B. 985 pp, 8vo, cloth, $6.00 ; 
sheep, $6.50. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, 4 Kast Tenth St, New York. 





SCRIBNER’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. | 


rttr | 








OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 


of GrorGe T. Lapp, LL.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale University. Illus. 
trated. 8vo. $1.00, net. 

“ He is so clear, concise, and orderly that it is a 


luxury to examine one of his books.’’--Journal of 
Education 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GeorGE TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. 12mo, 
224 pages, $1.00 net. 

An elementary text-book for high schools and 
academies, aE: og as a text-book in 
Brooklyn, N. | oe, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Binghamton, + Middietore Mass ; Rhode 
Island State eimai School, Kansas Normal 
College. New Hampshire State Normal School, 
Los i ‘les State Normal Schooi, Wellesley 
College, University of Toronto, and in the sixth 
edition, within one year after publication. 


THB 
PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By GeorGor TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. 8v0, 
$4.00. 


Dr. Ladd'’s wide reputation in the field of 
yehology and philosophy gives much interest 
fo anything new from his talented pen. In the 
yresent case an additional attraction is given by 
the fact that he isthe pioneer American author 
on the subject chosen. Asalways, his discussion 
is marked by deep thinking, anc by keen, incl- 
sive, suggestive treatment. . 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Joun Grier Hispen, Ph.D., Assistant 
gg Bi eth of Logic in’ Princeton Univer- 
12mo, 346 pages, $1.50. 


sity. 











THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLO- 
GY TO THE SCIENCE OF’ 
EDUCATION. 


By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Nctes and an In- 
troduction to the Study of Herbart, by 
BEATRICE C, MULLINER, B.A. With Five 
Plates. 12mo. 366 pages. $1.50 net. 
These thirty-five letters were addressed to 

Herbart’s close friend, Friedrich Karl Griepen- 
kerl. They were written in 1881, after the ap- 
pearance of bis great series of works on mental 
and moral science, and represent his most 
mature views on “the many-sided individual 
capacity for culture in the pupil.” 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM 

ITS PHILOSOPHICAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

By WILLIAM CALDWELL, Professor of Mo- 

ral and Social Philosophy in Northwest- 
ern University. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GrorGE Groom ROBERTSON, late Greek 
Professor University College, London. 
Edited from notes of the lectures we 
ered at the College, 1870-1892, rE 
Foley Rhys-Davids. [University Series. ] 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By GrorGr Groom Ropertson, Edited 
from notes of the lectures delivered at 
the College, 1870-72, by C. A. Foley 
ig em gam (University Series.) 12mo, 

2h net 


IN 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF 
GREECE. 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph. D., [ostructor 
at Yale University. 8vo, pp. 300, $2.00 


net. 


Professor Fairbanks has earned the gratitude 
of all students of Greek phiosoey by gather- 
ing together and translating the a 
fragments of the pre Socratic |philosophers, to- 
gether with the accounts of their opinions con- 
tained in early epitomes of their works. The 
Ionic School, Herakleitos, the Eleatic School, 
Pythagoras. Empedokles, and Anaxagoras are 
thus treated in the light of recent scholarship. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By ALFRED WEBER, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg. Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Pb.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Missouri, 
from the fifth French edition, revised and 
enlarged. With bibliography. 8vo, $2 50 
net, 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF 


Andits Relation to Education and Health. 
By Louis WALDSTEIN. 12mo, $1.25 
“ This is an exceptionally a discussion . 
To teachers and these interested in the training of 
the young, as weil as to all cemgeuss of the perso- 
ay, the work will be found of great value.”— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 


What it is and what it does. By Jonn 
DovuG.Las STERRETT. With an temadue- 
tion by Prof. J, Mark Baldwin, of Prince. 
ton University. 12mo, $1.75. 




















